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EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


FOUNDED 1762. 


SMALL EXPENSES »« LARGE BONUSES. 


This is verified by the fact that, dnring the first Ninety Years of this Century, the ‘Old Equitable’ paid away over Forty-Three Millions Sterling 
in benefits at a cost of £1 12s. for each £100 of income; and that upwards of Twenty-Two Millions of these benefits consisted of Profits. 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO THE ACTUARY. 
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vs AND THE AGED. 
Pianoforte and Harp Makers Tuning, Repairing, 
. —e Warehousing, Removing. 
vu 
pe Pianos on Hire for 
the Royal Family. any period. 
n, | 
but, 
| i NEST i WOR 
= The ERARD PIANO is the FINEST in the LD. 
— Unrivalled for Touch, Tone, and Durability. The New Model Upright Grands are now being shown. 
RUBINSTEIN has said : ‘ But there is only one piano—the ERARD; as to the | WAGNER to LISZT: ‘Get an ERARD on the ninety-nine years’ system or any 
others, they are but imitations.’ other system.’ : 
: MENDEL SSOHN: ‘If I must name a choice, I would prefer ERARD’S.’ Madame SCHUMANN : ‘Thay e asked for an ERARD piano.’ 
)M a LISZT : ‘ These fine ERARD pianos that Marlborough Street makes so well.’ M. PADEREWSKI’S opinion: ‘ Play only on an ERARD, wherever obtainable.’ 
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WALTER SCOTT'S NEW BOOKS | 


Just Ready, New Novel by GEORGE MOORE. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, price Gs. 


ESTHER WATERS. By George Moore. 
A Novel dealing with the Problems of Betting in 
low hfe. 
OTHER NOVELS BY GEORGE MOORE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. each. 
A DRAMA IN MUSLIN. Seventh Edition, 
A MODERN COVER. New Edition. 
A MUMMER’S WIFE. Twentieth Edition. 
VAIN FORTUNE. 6s. With Illustrations by MAURICE GREIFFEN- 


HAGEN. <A few Large-Paper Copies at One Guinea. 





Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


MODERN PAINTING. By GEORGE Moore. 
IME PRESS NO TICES. 

‘Of the very few books on art that painters and critics should on no account 

leave unread, this is surely one.’—Studio. 
lis book is one of the best books on pictures that have come into our hands for 

some years, —S?. /ames’s Gasette. 

‘4 more original, a better informed, a more suggestive, and, let us add, a more 
amusing work on the art of to-day, we h: ave never re ad than a volume. 

Glasgow Herald. 


Contemporary Science Series. 


Ready 26th March. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


MAN AND WOMAN 


A Study of Human Secondary Sexual Characters. 
By HAVELOCK ELLIS, 


Author of ‘ The Criminal,’ ‘ The Nationalisation of Health,’ etc 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 

An anthropological and psychological study of the secondary sexual 
differences which recent investigation has shown to exist among civilised 
human races, 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction—How to Approach the Problem—The Growth and Pro- 
portions of the Body—The Pelvis—The Head—The Senses—Motion—The 
Intellectual Impulse—Metabolism—The Viscera—The Functional Periodi- 
city of Women—Hypnotic Phenomena—The Aftectability of Women —The 
Artistic Impulse—Morbid Psychic Phenomena—The Variational ‘Tendency 

ea ~Natality and Mortality—Conclusion. ° 

NOW” READY, 
New and Cheaper Edition, on Antique Paper, with Index specially y prepared 
for this Edition, crown 8vo, cloth 2s. 6d. 
AUTHORISED TRANSLATION, COPYRIGHT. 


The Kingdom of God is Within You; 


Or Christianity not as a Mystical Doctrine, but as a 
New Life-Conception. 
With a Preface for this Edition by 
COUNT LEO TOLSTOL. 


Translated from the Original Russian MS. by A. Deca 


* There has grown up in our midst a new movement, which can only be called a 
Russian presentation of Christianity. Of this m« ovement the greatest man of 
genius now living is the inspirer and “guide. "an Dail ly Chronicle. 

‘Whatever may be thought either of the philosophic al value or of the practical 
bearings of its arguments, the frankness and sincere purpose of the book make it 
worth a library of professional exegeses of the Sermon on the Mount.’ —Scofsman, 


JUST ISSUED. Crown &vo, paper cover, price 1s. 


FAMILY HAPPINESS: A Novel. By Count 
Lvo Torsror. 


JUST READY. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 


DRAMATIC ESSAYS BY LEIGH HUNT. 


Selected and Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by WiLttaM ARCHER and 
Roeert W. Lowe. 
With an Engraved Portrait of Leigh Hunt as Frontispiece. 
This Volume contains the Criticisms collected by LEIGH HUNT himself in 
1807 (long out of print), and the admirable articles which he contributed more than 
twenty years later to* The Tatler, and never republished. 


JU ST READY, Crown 8vo, a antique, paper boards, 2s. 


» 2 


THE THEATRICAL ‘ WORLD’ FOR 1893. 


By WiLttamM ARCHER. 


‘That the literary drama dealing with social problems made great advance during 
1893 is universally admitted, but if proof were wanted, nothing could be more con- 
clusive than Mr. Archer’ s series of thoughtful and pointed artic les.’ Daily Chronicle 
‘As a record of the year’s doings in the theatres, Mr. Arc her’s volume stands 
unrivalled.’"—Daily News, 


A New Issue of the Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 


In Twelve Vols., crown 8vo, antique paper, with Frontispieces in Photograv ure, 
the Cover designed by WALTER CRANE. 2s. 6d. per Vol, 


LATEST VOL., READY 26th MARCH. 


TWICE-TOLD TALES. With Frontispiece by James 
TORRANCE. : 


London; WALTER Scorr, Ltd, 4 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, 








Shipping Hnnouncements, 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Lip. ) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 








CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR, 
MADRAS. MoMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 
BoMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 


KURRACHEEF, MARYBOROUGH, 
BAGHDAD. 
Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the Principal —_ of 
INDIA, BU RM AH, E AST AFRICA. OU EENSLAND and JAVA 
Every Comfort for a Tropical bo yas ge 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co, 13 Austin Friars, E.C., and 4 P all Mall East, S.W. 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester; 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 





above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. 
" " , o . ( Head Otic ese 
_fF. GREEN & CO., and oe # 
Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. [_ 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. ; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


hotel Announcements. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EpuraiM. 


Under the distinguished patronage of His “* the late Duke of Wellington, K.G 


the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea- level’: 


south aspect; magni _ nt scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting: 


room : cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables ; large dairy farm; supplies daily ; laundry. 


For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 
OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 


Hotels in the Kingdom. 
LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PoRTLAND Pace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient ae healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric Light throu gh vut, Moderate Tanff. 
Table d'Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


DANIELS’ 
CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


CARRIAGE FREE, 




















Our 7s. 6d, collection of Choice Vegetable Seeds contains the following 
liberal assortment, all of finest stock and best growing quality: carriage 
free on receipt of remittance :— 


4 pts. Peas, for success'on t oz. Onion, White Spanish 

1 pt. Beans, Broad 1 ,, Parsnip, Hollow-crowned 

1 ,, Beans, Kidney and Runner 1 ,, Turnip, Snowball 

2 oz. Cress, best plain I ,, Spinach, Summer 

2 ,, Radish, Long and Turnip 1 ,, Mustard, White 

1 ,, Carrot, Intermediate 1 pkt. Cucumber, Long Ridge 
Also fair-sized packets of Cauliflower, Cabbage, Broccoli, Beet, Borecole, 

Sprouts, Celery, Leek, Tomato, Parsley, Marrows, etc. 
OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
638., 42S., 31S. 6d., 21s., 12s. 6d., 5s., and 2s. od., carriage free. 
Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue, with Coloured Plates, free to customers 
of 55. and upwards, 





DANIELS BROS,, 
Seed Growers and Nurserymen, NORWICH. 





In One Vol. Demy 8vo, New and Revised Edition, Price 15s. 
THE ART OF GOLF. By Sir W. G. Srmpson, Bart. 
With Twenty Plates from instantaneous Photographs of ‘Professional Players 
chiefly by A. F. Macrir, Esq. 
‘Remains the standard work on the subject, notwithstanding all that has been 


written concerning the game since the publication of the first edition.’ 
National Observer. 


EDINBURGH: DAVID DQUGLAS, 10 CASTLE STREET. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Now Ready, Tenth Thousand, in demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d 

DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS, from Ancient 

axpD MopERrN, ENGLISH AND ForetIGN Sot Conta ining 3 » Quo 
» oy and a meee ym a e Index. Se lecte and Compiled be ‘the R 
James Woop, Editor of ‘ Nuttall’s Standard Di tionary.’ 

* There is a surprising eta ete. the volume, and the work is one which no 

writcr will care t ) be without after he becomes aware of it permanent worth.’ 
FY 
In large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth extra. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND and the BRITISH 
EMPIRE: a Record of Events. Political, Constitutional, Naval, Military, 
Literary, ee Ge aon Br be ‘  Wasvemenese, tek Wlth 
Genealogical Tables, Index, and 16 Maps print i colours. 

*We have had several histories of modern times, but it has been left for Mr. 
Sand lerson to tell the complete story—to embrace in a single volume our hi istory 
down practically to the present moment, The manner in which this work has been 
d is adn iral ble. Mr. Sanderson presents his narrative in a singularly clear, 
len scholarly style.’ Scotsman. 


In 3 Vols, medium §vo, 


THE ABBEYS, CASTLES, “AND ANCIENT 


HALLS OF ENGLANITD AND W \VES th egendary Lore an 
Po; a History. Hy ] “J BS. \ Superior an ‘— E-dition, “1 Is- 
trated by 12 superb Photogravures, reproduce y Hanfstaengl, of Munich 
“This work has never taken s umpt ind delightt form as the pul 
hers given toit. They have not only subjected it to careful i 
largement, and rearrangement, but to a pi ss of pict tr 
gi universa itisfaction.”’ lob 


In 6 vols., in. bv = in 


The LANSDOWNE POCKET SHAKESPEARE 


Printed on the finest India Paper, red lit Als » kept in best 
morocco, in jock case ; ‘Turkey morocco, in ga g ru 
elegant 4 Iding « ase. 





This Edition is very finely printed by Morrison and Gibb on the choicest India 
paper, and forms the most compact edition of Shakespeare’s Works published. It 
contains the whole of the Plays and Poems, as well as a Memoir and Glossary. 

In royal 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


NOW READY.—THE FIRST QUARTERLY SECTION OF 


THE ROYAL NATURAL HISTORY 


Edited by R. LYDEKKER, B.A., F.G.S., F.Z.S. 


Richly Illustrated with upwards of 120 Engravings and 
niny Coloured Plat 
*We most heartily recommend the work to all our readers, and we anticipate 
that most of those who tike any interest in zoology will place it on their book 
shelves.’—.Vature. 


LONDON: FREDERICK WARNE & CO.; AND NEW YORK. 


LILIUM AURATUM 


(The beautiful Golden-rayed Lily of Japan). 
SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER. 


This magnificent Lily is unrivalled for pots in the greenhouse, or the 
open garden, It is quite hardy, easy of cultivation, and very free-flowering 
= om large deliciously scente dt looms. Planted now will bloom splendidly 

ring the Summer and Autum: 

FINE SELECTED BULBS. 

12 for 4s. 9d., 6 for 2s. 6d., or 25 for 8s, 6d. 
EXTRA FINE ROOTS, 

12 for 8s,, 6 for 4s. 6d., or 25 for 15S. 
VERY LARGE BULBS, 

12 for 12s., 6 for 6s. 6d., or 25 for 2ts. 

All carriage free for cash with order, 


DANIELS BROS., 
Town Close Nurseries, NORWICH. 


-- DANIELS’ 
CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 


SEND FOR 


The Amateur's Packet, 


e CONTAINING : 

Fighteen beautiful varieties of Easy Culture, specially selected for a long 
succession of lovely a rs in the open garden, as follows : 

Aster, choicest doub! 
Calliopsis slain 
Candytuft, Empress 








Nasturtium, Empress of India 
Night-scented Stock 
Phlox Drummondi grandiflora 


Coltinsia bicolor Poppy, New Shirley 
Clarkia integrepetala rosea Scarlet Linum 


Godetia, splendid mixed Stock, finest double 
Helichrysum, choice mixed Sweet Peas, mixed 
Leptosiphon densiflorus albus Viscaria oculata rosea 
Mignonette, Victoria Giant Zinnia, finest double mixed 

The above splendid collection, with cultural directions, post free 2s. 6d., 
or two for 4s. gd. 

Sown now will produce a brilliant display throughout the Summer and 
Autumn, 
OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 

2s. Od., 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 1§s., and 21s. each. 
Illustrated Catalogue free to Customers, 


DANIELS BROS., 
THE QUEEN'S SEEDSMEN, NORWICH. 
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Notes . ‘ ‘ ‘ 37 
‘The Buffoonery of the Priv ate Member ’ » 440 
Cotton and Rupee : , ; , . 441 
The Gospel of Muscle . . ; ‘ . 442 
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- INSURANCE OFFICE 


Head Office: 
63 airmen Caaeaes E.C. 


ee — ; : 
332 OXE FORD STREET (corner of Vere Street), W. 


3 


in London { 4o CHANCERY LANE (Law Courts Branch), W.C. 


Edinburgh Branch Office-40 PRINCES STREET. 
The oldest purely Fire Office in the World, 


Sum Insured in 1892 -  £391,800,000. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890. Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIC —s HANDKERCHIEFS 














Children’s bordered 1/ + 4 Hemstitched 4 
Ladies’ . e ° Ladies’ ° e 2/9 
Gents’. . S | Gents . o 3/12 


IRISH ‘DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2s. r1d. per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5s. 
per doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. rid. ; 2} yards = 
8 yards, 5s. 11d. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, r1$d. each. Strong Huckaback 
Towels, 4s. 6d. perdoz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from ts. 2d. each. Monograms, 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc. woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3s. 6d. per dozen. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 11d. 
per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ss. 11d. Matchless Shirts, best 
quality, Longcloth, with 4- ‘fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen (to 
measure, 2s. extra). N.B B.—Old hate made good as new for 14s. the half-dozen. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


, Special Appointments to the Queen | and the Empress Frederick of Germany. 
a7 Sym Pee Please name this Publication. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, 


Chief Office ; HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
Summary of the Report presented at the Forty- Fifth Annual Meeting held on Ist March, 1894, 


THE DIRECTORS have much pleasure jn presenting their Report 
and Accounts for 1893. 

ORDINARY BRANCH.—The Number of Policies issued during 
the year was 54,558, assuring the sum of £5,627,065, and pro- 
ducing a New Annual Premium Income of £304, 928. 

The Premiums received during the year were £1,854,370, being 
an increase of £188,759 over the year 1892. 

The Claims of the vear amounted to £478,564. ‘The number of 
Deaths was 3397,.and 154 Endowment Assu ances matured. 

The number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 335,176- 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The Premiums received during the 
year were £3,971,863, being an increase of £122,706. 

The Claims of the year smounted to £1,662,768. The number of 
Deaths was 185,003, and 1267 Endowment Assurances matured. 

The number of Free Policies granted during the year to those Policy- 
holders of five years’ standing, who have desired to discontinue their 
payments, was 55,764, the amber in force being 338,272. The 
number of Free Policies which became Claims during the year was 
6424. 

The to‘al number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 
10,476,393: their average duration is seven and a quarter years. 

The Assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in the 
Balance Sheet, are £18, 537,865, being an increase of £2,229,213 
over those of 1892. 

The system of Annual Distribution of Profits bezun last year, having 
given satisfaction alike to Policyholders and Sharehold ers, the . Directo S 
have herr ed to continue it, and a complete valuation for the past year 
has been made. 

For this valuation the same mortal ty Tables and rate of interest have 
been used as in previous years—namely, in the Ordinary Branch, the 
Institute of Actuaries (H?™™-) Table of Mortali ty for the life risks, and 
Mr. Finlaison’s Government Annuity Table 1884 for the annuities, and 
in the Industrial Branch, Dr. Farr’s Engli ish Life Table No, 3. The 
net premiums only have been valued in both branches, the rate of 
interest in each case being 3 per cent. 

The results of the valuation are as follows :— 

In the ORDINARY BRANCH a surplus is shown of £442,930. 
This includes the sum of £70,000 brought fo: ward last year, which 
it is now intended to increase to £100,000. 

In the INDUSTRIAL BRANCH the surplus shown is £500,944, 
including the sum of £200,000 brought forward last year which it 
is now intended to increase to £360,000. 


The total surplus of the two Branches as shown by the valuation is 
thus £943,874, and, afier carrying forward the sums of £100,000 

| £360,000 before mentioned, £483,874 is left for distribution 
among the participating Policyholders and Shareholders, in accordance 
with the Regulations of the Company under its special Act of Parlia- 
ment. In carrying fofward so large a balance the Directors have 
adopted the same principles by which they were guided last year, but 
they anticipate that when the system of an annual valuatioa has had a 
longer trial it may be possible to modify this cour-e. 


The processes and results of the valuation, which has been carried 
out by the Actuary, Mr. F. Schooling, have been submitted to Mr, 
A. H. Bailey, whose report is as follows :— 


* The results of the valuation of the liabilities of your Company on the 31st 


‘December, 1893, have been submitted to and examined by me. 
‘The basis upon which the valuations have been made, and the methods 
‘adopted in the process, are the same as upon the last occasion, and have my 
entire approval, And your resolution to retain a portion of the surplus in 
each Branch is, hink, judicious, havin egard t 1¢ extent of the 
; h B I I think , | g reg to tl xtent of th 


*Company’s liabilities,’ 
The Pa'ance Sheet has been submitted to Messrs. Deloitte, Dever 
Griffiths & Co., whose Certificate is appended to the accounts, 


Extract from the Report of Mr. ¥. SCHOOLING, the Actuary of 
the Company. 
ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of Life Policies in force 
at 31st December, 1893, was 335,176, assuring, with Bonus 
£37,672,474, and producing a Premium Income of £1,896,858 


per annum. 


After providing for all liabilities, there remains a surplus of 
£442,930, which includes the sum of £70,000 brought forward 


from last year. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The number of Policies in existence 
at 31st December last was 10,476,393, incluiing 338,272 Free or 
Paid-up Policies, and the amount assured £101,820,883. The 
weekly premiums — able in respect of these Polic.es amounted to 


£80,094 per week, or £4,164,888 per annum. 


After acai for all liabilities there remains a surp'us of 
£500, 944, which includes the sum of £200,000 brought fo:ward 


from iast year. 


Over £1,200,000 is reserved in respect of Free Policies granted in 
lieu of discontinued assurances, and to provide for the increase in the 
sums assured given to Industrial Policyholders. 


Genera Balance Sheet of the Prudential Assurance Company, Limited, on the 3lst December, 1893, 


LIABILITIES. ra s af. 
Shareholders’ Capital . . ° ° - 600,000 O O 
Ordinary Branch Funds . ° : ° . 8,002,142 3 6 
Industrial Branch Fund r . ». 9,898..-7 16 5 
Claims under Life Policies admitted . ‘ 38,> 5 10 6 
a 
a 
al 
Sf. 


£18,538,865 10 5 


—— 





THOS. C, DEWEY,  ) lates 
WILLIAM HUGHES, j “4"48¢1S- 


W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 


We have examined the Cash transactions, Receipts, and Payments, affecti ng the Accounts of the Assets an: 
and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. 'We have also examined the Deeds and Securities, Cert 
set out in the above Account and we certify that they were in possession and safe custody as on December 3rst, 1893. 


14th February, 1894. 


ASSETS. £ s « 
British Government Securities (Consols) . . 2,046,458 9 9 
Railway and other Debentures and Bebenture 

Stock 2,065,873 7 10 
Loans, ( ‘ounty Council, ‘Municipal and ot ther 

Kates. 4,744,556 11 3 
Freehold Ground Rents and S cotch Feu Duties 2,399,803 18 5 
Mortgages . 2,342,110 17 3 
Metropolitan C ‘onsolidate l Stock a and Ci ity of 

London Bonds ‘ ‘ i ‘. ° 355,545 13 0O 
Bank of England Stock . . e ° e 167.337 O 1 
Freehold and Leasehold Property . ° - 1,043,759 6 4 
Indian and Colonial Government Securities , 915,660 10 5 
Reversions . ‘ . ‘ ‘ 189,155 4 10 
Railway amd other ‘Shares : ° ° ° 1,136,612 8 9 
Loans on the Company's Policies , >. 228,357 15 5 
Kent Charges : ° ° ° 64,514 1 0 
Loans upon Personal Security ° ° . 711 5 O 
Outstanding Premiums . ° . . . 307,418 3 10 
Cash in hands of Superintendents and Agents’ 

Balances ; . . - 48,583 11 7 
Outstanding Interest an d Rent ° . ° 166,842 10 2 
Cash—On de posit, on current accounts, and in 

hand ° 1 > 7 a e 315,664 15 6 

£18,538,865 10 5 





EDGAR HORNE, Chairman, 
HENRY HARBEN, 
W. T. PUGH, 
i Investments for the year ended December 31st, 1893, 
ificates, etc., representing the Assets and Investments 


Directors. 


DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS & CO. 


District Office: 2 YORK BUILDINGS, EDINBURGH. 
Superintendents: W. GRAY, Edinburgh, and W. ANGUS, Leith. 
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NOTE.—On account of the Easter Holidays, THE 
NATIONAL OBSERVER will be published next 
week on Thursday instead of Saturday. 





NOTES 


Tue third Session of the thirteenth Parliament of the 
Queen’s reign was opened by Royal Commission on Monday 
afternoon, when the customary formalities were observed. 
In the Royal Speech the Government announced 
measures explosive enough to blow up a stronger combi. 
nation than it possesses: as One-Man-One-Vote, Disestab- 
lishment in Wales and Scotland, and Local Veto—all the 
ancientries, in fact, save Separation alone. The Adress 
was moved in the Upper House by Lord Swansea, and 
seconded by Lord Hawkesbury. On this, the Marquess 
of Salisbury paid a tribute to the old leader and a com- 
pliment to the new, and then devoted his attention to the 
message itself. Some explanation, he said, was needed 
concerning foreign affairs, which caused anxiety in the 
public mind. On domestic themes he thought Radical 
Governments might, for the sake of convenience, simply 
intimate ‘the Newcastle Programme as usual.’ The 
Evicted Tenants Bill promised would not be framed, he 
hoped, on the lines of Mr. Justice Mathew’s famous de- 
liverances. Doubtless the Government was sincere in its 
desire for Home Rule, but as long as England refused 
Ireland could not receive; and, therefore, an appeal to 
the country on a direct issue was inevitable. The Prime 
Minister, after further eulogy of Mr. Gladstone and con- 
ciliatory reference to foreign affairs, turned to home 
matters. Concerning Disestablishment, Wales and Scot - 
land were not exactly on the same basis—he knows the 
one, not the other—and consequently the Principality 
would be tackled first. The Government would appeal to 
the country on Separation, but only at a suitable time, and 
not at the dictates of the hereditary legislators. Yet he 
admitted that ere Ireland had her wishes England, as the 
predominant member of the triple partnership, must give 
her sanction. Which is simply astounding from him. The 
motion was adopted, and the House adjourned. 





Ix the Commons, where the wonted list of Government 
measures was notified, the Address was moved by Mr. 
Warner and seconded by Mr. Fenwick. The complimen- 
tary portion of Mr. Balfour's speech was followed by a 
demand for information on foreign affairs. Proceeding, he 
congratulated the Government on the omission of the 
phrase that the Estimates would be ‘ prepared with all 
due economy, which he hailed as an acknowledgment of 
the necessity of naval efficiency. The Evicteds’ reinstate- 
ment he viewed with suspicion, because he feared public 
funds would be employed to reward violent partisans. 





T. ANDREWS, N.B.—Rusack’s MARINE Hore, THE LINKs, 

Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers and Families. W. 
Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. Telephone: W101. Telegrams: 
* Rusack, St, Andrews.’ 


It was unfair that the Sword of Damocles, in the shape of 
either Local Veto or Disestablishment, should be sus- 
pended over the electorate. Oa the Separatist Programme 
there must be a General Election: whatever the result, it 
would be better than the present uncertainty. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted that the Government 
had practically repeated the Queen’s Speech of last Session, 
and defended the repetition on the ground that the 
Radical policy remained unchanged. Of course, he averred 
that his ragged regiment had been anxious as any for 
naval supremacy, in spite of the devices whereby they 
dissembled their love. The Government would not 
appeal to the country until it had submitted its entire 
plan of campaign. And, finally, he urged that Separation 
in mid-air was better than Coercion in action. Colonel 
Howard Vincent moved an amendment directing attention 
to agricultural depression and unemployed problems, 
whereupon Mr. Mundella, the Employers’ Liability Bili 
notwithstanding, deprecated Parliamentary interference 
in trade matters. Ona a division the amendment was 
negatived by 192 to 86 votes. Sir James Fergusson pro- 
tested against the proposed attempt to overthrow the 
Scots Church. 





Ir is the unexpected that happens, and on Tuesday the 
Commons assembled, anticipating a Government defeat by 
the Irishry, to find the trick really performed by the 
Labouchereans. The debate on the Address was resumed 
by Lord Randolph Churchill, who prophesied in the course 
of his speech that neither the abolition of the Lords nor the 
accomplishment of Home Rule would be effected—at least 
in our time. It was clear that the Prime Minister was 
bound by his Foreign Office speech to prosecute the 
Gladstonian scheme, and that his declaration in the Lords 
was an attempt to cajole the Unionists. The Irish Secre- 
tary had the impossible task of explaining away his chief's 
frank admissions and of conciliating the revolting Irishry. 
In his phrase the hanging up of Home Rule was but 
temporary suspension, and the sanction of England, as 
chief partner, but further progress in a conversion he 
esteemed like to be easy and rapid. If any believed the 
Government flinched Separation, he did it great injustice. 
Dissatisfaction and distrust were voiced by Mr. Redmond, 
who declared that the Prime Minister’s statement had 
altered the whole aspect of the question. For, if the 
theory of an English majority were correct, then the Lords 
were right in rejecting the Home Rule Bill. It was noted 
by Mr. Chamberlain that Lord Rosebery’s policy was at 
least a ‘ squeeze’ of Mr. Gladstone's, and that the Unionists 
must consequently be as much on the watch as ever. Mr. 
Labouchere moved and Mr. W. Allen seconded an amend- 
ment praying the Queen to remove the Lords’ veto. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer violently opposed the motion, 
which was nevertheless carried, the Government being 
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defeated by 147 to 145 votes. Amendments averse from 
the present methods in Indian finance, and in favour of 
the release of the Dynamiters were defeated: the one 
without a division and the other by 286 to 96. The 
House adjourned in the midst of a discussion on Irish 


administration. 





Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer on Wednesday inflicted 
on the Commons a ponderous explanation of the Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards its defeat, the burden of it 
being that there was no intention of resigning. In the 
opinion of the Cabinet the Address no longer represented 
the deliberate judgment of the House, and in these 
circumstances it would be replaced by a new one 
simply thanking the Queen for her gracious message. 
Mr. Balfour remarked that Sir William Harcourt had 
approached an unexampled position in parliamentary 
history with a gravity befitting the occasion, though he 
confessed that he was unable to discover the policy to be 
pursued. The division list showed that 90 Unionists voted 
for the Government. and that only 30 Ministerialists, apart 
from oflice-holders, supported the Cabinet of their 
choice. It seemed the Government now desired to present 
its followers with an opportunity of saying on Wednesday 
the very opposite of what they said on Tuesday, and it 
would give the Opposition much pleasure to afford every 
assistance in the matter. Of course, Mr. Labouchere 
defended his action, though he had not the courage to 
persist in it, and triumphantly asserted that he was backed 
by the Radicals outside the House, and by at least a 
majority of the Government’s supporters within its pale, 
while he reminded the Cabinet that it was not the master 
but the servant of the Commons’ majority. During Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech there was an accompaniment of 
interruption from the Irish benches; and the Deputy- 
Speaker called him to order when he mentioned that 147 
independent supporters of the Government had voted 
against it. Of course, Mr. Chamberlain bowed to the 
ruling of the Chair, but ere he resumed his seat he in- 
formed the Ministry, amid loud cheers, that in view of 
the fact he had mentioned it was quite time to seek a new 
mandate, On the debate on the Address the Irish Secre- 
tary was compelled to admit that the Royal Constabulary 
were employed at the De Freyne evictions, but he pleaded 
that this was merely to defeat the machinations of the 
wicked Parnellites, and for no other purpose. The dis- 
cussion was becoming unpleasant for the Government, 
however ; and so the Chancellor of the Exchequer applied 
the closure, and the Irish amendment was negatived by a 
large majority. Onthe motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the original Address was abandoned and the 
new one adopted without opposition. 





On Thursday the Lords read certain judicial Bills a 
second time, and the Prime Minister intimated the 
arrangements for the Easter holidays. In the Commons 
some formal business was followed by an unusually long 
list of questions, there being as many as eighty on the 
paper. The Irish Secretary, as a matter of course, cen- 
sured Mr. Justice O’Brien for his remarks on the 
condition of a particular section of the ‘Black Area.’ 
The Uganda report was promised shortly after Easter, 
and the death of Sir Gerald Portal was given as 
reason for the delay in its presentation. Some difficulty 
was experienced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
defending the Prime Minister’s appearance in Edinburgh 
to-day, in view of the Leith election. In fact, as Sir 
John Gorst put it, the only excuse for breaking a standing 
order of the Commons was that it had been broken before. 
The House then went into Committee of Supply on the 
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Civil Service Supplementary Estimates. The Colonial 
Under-Secretary stated that a large increase in telegraphic 
charges for South Africa had been caused mainly by Mr, 
Labouchere’s questions. But the Member for North- 
ampton refused to have the blame laid upon his shoulders, 
because he never received the information he wanted. 
On the Colonial Services Vote Mr. Labouchere moved a 
reduction of £80,000, the amount set down as expenses 
in connection with the Matabele war; and argued in his 
familiar strain that payment ought to be made by the 
Chartered Company, not by the British taxpayer. The 
Colonial Under-Secretary, who for once dropped his Little- 
Englandism, rejoined that the expenditure had been 
incurred for purely Imperial purposes, and that it would 
prove a good investment. On a division the Laboucherean 
motion was rejected by 145 to 38 votes. 





Or the Ministerialists a general meeting was held in 
the Foreign Office, by way of preliminary to the new 
Parliamentary Session. The Prime Minister, who presided, 
after the usual reference to the revered leader whose 
belated retirement produced dismay among his followers, 
remarked that no declaration of policy was required from 
self and partners. Tor, their position was ‘ as you were:’ 
they remained pledged to the measures announced in the 
Queen’s Speech of ’93, especially to Separation and Welsh 
Disestablishment. Doubts expressed concerning his posi- 
tion on the Irish Question were entirely unfounded, he 
said, though his subsequent address in the Lords was 
another story. The Cabinet was absolutely identified 
with Mr. Gladstone’s attack on the Upper Chamber, 
which, as at present constituted, he deemed an anomaly and 
a danger. Still, he could not resist a dig at Mr. Labou- 
chere (who by the way, was welcomed with effusion) and 
consequently he intimated that, though himself thought 
meanly of the Lords, he was not quite prepared to regard 
Peers as Pariahs, which is surprising to say the least. “ The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a long speech and a 
tedious, reiterated the words of the Prime Minister, as he 
was wont to reiterate those of his predecessor, Only for 
a sentence or two did he abandon the phonographic func- 
tion, and then he prated of the appeal to the country 
which the Government will resist till the last moment. 
The Irish Secretary spoke briefly in response to a call, and 
the rank and file talked at large until the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer stopped their chatter by discovering the 
Parliamentary arrangements up to the [aster recess. 





Durina the bombardment of Gunjur by the British 
squadron, Fodi-Silah appears to have slipped quietly 
through the bush, with the intention probably of reaching 
his own country at the headwaters of the Gambia, where 
he may escape the punishment he richly merits. Admiral 
Bedford having, by way of precaution, shelled the village 
and its neighbourhood, landed a party of some two 
hundred bluejackets which skilfully cleared the surf and 
speedily covered the mile and a quarter between the 
shore and the stockade. On reaching the slaver’s former 
stronghold the men found it deserted, but the enemy had 
obviously left in haste, for, whereas the practice had been 
to bury or to carry off the dead, several corpses lay where 
they had fallen. The sailors reduced the place to ashes 
ere they returned to their vessels, which steamed at once 
to Bathurst, since no more work remained to be done off 
Gunjur. In the opinion alike of Admiral Bedford and 
of Major Fairtlough the campaign is virtually over, the 
one declaring that the enemy is quite demoralised, the 
other preferring the phrase that he is utterly broken ; but 
still you would rather have Fodi-Silah in hand before ac- 
cepting the assurances of even these experts. It is believed, 
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however, that he has betaken himself to Saniang, whereon 
the West India Regiment his consequently hastened to 
concentrate its movements. The peace of that particular 
section of Africa demands his capture and its sequel, and 
hence you trust operations will not be relaxed until he 
has been brought to book. It is reported, indeed, that he 
has been seized in French territory, but the rumour lacks 
confirmation. 





Tue Khedive has received a lesson in diplomacy, if not 
an accession of sense, and hence there is no discordant 
sound in Egypt, save the shriek of the Anti-British press, 
which has been tolerated too long. It is understood, 
however, that Sirdar Kitchener is about to resign his post, 
and that he is probably to be succeeded by Settle Pasha— 
an arrangement which will be satisfactory to all concerned. 
The little difficulty between Spain and Morocco has been 
adjusted, and nothing remains but the payment of the 
indemnity, when the Sultan contrives to raise the necessary 
funds. On the Zambesi the dispute between the British 
and the Portuguese is still attended with something of 
inystery ; but such things have occurred before and have 
ended in our favour. Letters received from Uganda 
state that Colonel Colville has gone to Unyoro, 
and that quietude prevails. Mr. Dawson, the white 
trader, has started on another mission to the banks of the 
Shangani River. It is his intention to convey the 
remains of Major Wilson and his gallant troopers to some 
place of proper sepulture. At the same time he is to 
carry reassuring messages to the Matabele, who are still 
afraid in some instances to surrender, in consequence of 
their action against the British. The Cape Government 
has intimated to Sigeau its intention of annexing Pondo- 
land. It has acceded to his request for a little while to 
consider the situation, but in the meantime the Mounted 
Rifles are concentrating on the borders of his territory, 
which they are expected to enter on the 2Ist, whatever 
the nature of his answer may be. 

Iv is surely luck as much as anything that prevents disaster 
upon disaster to British arms along the Indian frontier, so ridi- 
culously inadequate are the forces despatched to chastise 
the rebellious hillman, who is, like Fuzzy-Wuzzy, ‘a pore 
benighted ’eathen, but a first-class fightin’ man.’ On the 
very day we published our comments on the massacre of 
the Sepoy Guard at Bordax came the official despatches 
concerning that incident, together with rumours of yet 
another catastrophe to Captain Maxwell’s punitive expedi- 
tion. The Viceroy’s telegram mentioned the loss of 
native officers, six members of the military police, nine 
men of the 4##th Bengal Infantry, and eight camp 
followers, as well as some casualties among the coolies. 
It was stated in the non-official message that the British 
column had marched on Damroh, but that the stand made 
by the Abors at their chief village wes of such a stubborn 
nature as to leave them masters of the field after two days’ 
fighting. Our troops were represented as having been 
compelled to beat a retreat ; and, indeed, a detached party, 
led by a British officer, was reported to have been cut to 
pieces. Information received from Captain Maxwell’s 
little band, however, rather discounts these assertions, 
which 7'he Times correspondent describes as untrustworthy, 
Still there is no reason why the strength of an expedition of 
this sort should not be sufficiently great to deprive ramours 
of defeat of any aspect of credibility. And you cannot 
help feeling that military arrangements in India already 
miss Lord Roberts's guiding hand. 











Accorpin@ to expectation Count von Caprivi has carried 


the second reading of the Russo-German Treaty Bill 
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through the Reichstag. The Conservatives hazarded two 
divisions and each time they suffered defeat by 54 votes. 
The figures testify to the disorganisation of the parties, 
since several Conservatives went with the Government 
and many were absent; while the National Liberals and 
Centre were practically split into halves. It is to note 
also that though Baron von Marschall has constantly 
helped the Chancellor, Dr. Miquel, the Prussian Minister 
of Finance has expressed sympathy with the Agrarians on 
more than one occasion. However, the third reading 
should now stand secure, as the Opposition is apparently 
working off its spleen by obstructing the Estimates. 
However, Count von Caprivi’s new allies the Social 
Democrats provoked, on Wednesday, a demonstration of 
patriotic indignation by cavilling at the national memorial 
to the Kaiser Wilhelm I. Out of doors public opinion has 
found expression in the congratulations telegraphed by 
the municipal authorities of the capital. In St. Peters- 
burg, on the other hand, the feeling is that important 
concessions have been made to Germany without the 
prospect of decent compensation to Russian commercial 
interests. Indeed, Zhe Times correspondent states that 
the Government had never entered into the arrangement, 
but for the disquietude created by French restlessness 
and aggressiveness, 





SeXor Sacasra has modelled his Cabinet anew without 
adding to its strength. The Premier has rid himself of a 
confirmed malcontent in the person of Seior Gomazo, but 
his financial programme is to be fulfilled by his successor, 
Senor Salvador. In other words, the purge was effected 
from personal rather than politic motives, and the ex: 
Minister’s ideal—the equilibrium, namely, of the Budget 
—must still continue the modest Liberal watchword. The 
pity is all the greater because the friends of Sefor 
Castelar might have joined the Government, and the 
Monarchical interest would thus obtain a considerable 
accession of strength. Indeed, the Possibilists (which 
means the Conservatives) were waiting to be invited, 
but for some reason they were utterly ignored. Mean- 
wh:le Sefor Sagasta can rest secure until April, when the 
Cortes meet. The new treaties of commerce have to be 
concluded, and that with France will raise very delicate 
questions indeed. The arrest of the senior judge in 
Madrid on the charge of complicity with forgery affords 
a curious commentary upon Spanish morals, 





Tue annual report of the Prudential Assurance Company, 
Limited, has just been issued, both for the Ordinary 
Branch and for the Industrial. During the past year the 
Ordinary policies numbered 54,558, assuring £5,627,065, 
and producing a new yearly income of £304,928. In the 
course of the twelve months the premiums received 
amounted to £1,854,370, being an increase of £188,759 
over the preceding year. Within the same period the 
claims reached a total of £478,504, the deaths numbering 
3397, and the matured endowment assurances 154. The 
Industrial premiums for the year amounted to £3,971,863, 
being apn advance of £122,700; and the claims to 
£1,662,708, the deaths numbering 185,003, and the 
matured endowment assurances 1207. At the end of the 
year the policies in force gave a total of 10,470,303; the 
average duration being seven years and a quarter. The 
assets in both branches aggregated £18,537,865, being an 
increase of £2,229,213. After providing for all liabilities 
there remains a surplus of £943,874. 





BORWICK’S BAKING POWDER. It is the best that money can buy, 
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‘THE BUFFOONERY OF A PRIVATE 
MEMBER’ 


4 7 HEN, in answer to an interruption, Mr. Goschen 
\ described Her Majesty’s Ministers as leaving 
their attack on the Lords to be conducted ‘by the 
buffoonery of a private member, he exactly described 
the results of Sir William Harcourt’s management up 
to the time of writing. Designedly or not, that 
statesman has contrived to put the Government of 
which he forms a part at the mercy of a private 
member, and that private member a buffoon. The 
combination of ‘buffoonery’ with ‘ private member’ 
at once, and as a matter of course, suggests the 
name of Labouchere; and in effect the bearer 
thereof has been the master of the situation this 
week, has given the Cabinet an extraordinary lesson, 
and has forced it into a dilemma, at once ignominious 
and dangerous, from which it could only escape by voting 
the rejection of its own address. ‘lhe fact imposes 
upon} us the obligation to offer some measure of 
apology to the member for Northampton. Last week 
we rather doubted his power to play the zany to any 
decent purpose. He has proved that we were wrong, 
for as it were he has carried guts to the bear. Lis 
inviolable modesty will preserve him from overestimating 
the value of our compliment. Out of all question he 
knows that his success is due far less to his own merits 
than to the brilliant bungling of his so-called leaders, 
Still, though the feat was made easy for him, it is not 
to be denied that he did the feat, and is entitled to the 
credit thereof—as far as the credit goes. 

But, the fact is, it is by no means a simple business for 
a committee of party politicians to play Mr. Gladstone's 
game without some right-hand lapse or left-hand 
stumbling. It takes an absolute unity of conduct, a 
peculiar tact, and a quite exceptional personal influence, 
to pursue for any length of time the practice of making 
promises not designed to be fulfilled, and uttering con- 
tradictory declarations of policy to be used in the future 
according to circumstances. Mr. Gladstone might 
not have been able to excel in these liberal arts much 
longer with impunity, and therein we may see 
one of the many reasons why he is now reposing 
at Brighton. In a week his successors, being con- 
strained to use his methods in his absence, have come 
to utter grief. ‘They have discovered that they will 
not be allowed to play fast and loose with the Radical 
longing to attack the House of Lords, and that it is 
impossible for them to hedge on Home Rule and yet to 
keep the Nationalists in hand (so to speak) to assist 
them in the pleasant work of cooking a majority. 
Confusion is the outcome of these processes in 
awkward hands, and then comes the chance for 
‘the buffoonery of the private member.’ ‘lhe defeat 
of Tuesday evening was inflicted by an alliance of 
Radicals and Irishmen in terror lest they should 
be swindled out of their share of the general booty. 
The first were sulking (good souls!), for that all the 
bragging against the Lords was to be followed by 
no action ; and, being in such a mood, they were bold 
enough to ‘give the Ministry a lesson.” The second 
were, and had good reason to be, in a temper of the 
same grim quality. ‘The signs that they were on the 
point of being tricked out of what Mr. Morley and his 
late chief taught them to consider their ‘rights’ — 
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excellently summed up by Mr. Redmond, in a speech 
apparently modelled, with no despicable measure of 
success, on the style of Mr. Chamberlain—were many 
and palpable. Implicitly and explicitly they had been 
told that Home Rule must take its place at the tail-end 
of the items in the Newcastle Programme, As much was 
hinted quite intelligibly at the loreign Office meeting ; 
and then Sir William Harcourt said it in so many words 
in tne House of Commons, ‘There will be no Dissolu- 
tion, he asserted, till the whole Newcastle Programme 
(including the Veto Bill, as Mr. Redmond wickedly 
suggested) has at least passed the Commons. In other 
words, Home Rule must wait ; and he emphasised his 
declaration, which of itself was quite sufficiently explicit, 
by warning Mr. Redmond that the date at which 
‘ justice to Ireland’ would again be attended to would 
largely depend upon the behaviour of the Irish members 
of that House. The great effect produced by Lord 
Rosebery’s contemporary declaration in the Lords has 
naturally, but unjustly, somewhat obscured Sir William’s 
words in the Commons. 

As for the Premier himself, there is really nothing 
but this to say: that, unless he is equally silly and 
dishonest, he has accepted the full Unionist doctrine 
that the Union shall not be dissolved until there is a 
majority for it in all parts of the United Kingdom, 
‘The ‘ predominant’ member, he said, shall not be out- 
voted by the subordinates. Not the most desperate 
effort, on the part of his Chief Secretary for Ireland can 
explain away the meaning of his words, nor will he 
make them of no effect at Edinburgh to-day—save at 
the expense of his reputation as an honest man. In 
brief, Ireland has been ordered down from the position 
of chief member in the Gladstonian alliance to that of 
trusty section in a new party whose name is not yet 
settled, but which, immensely to its own confusion and 
(as some do hold) against its will, is in the full enjoy- 
ment of a vast inheritance of difficulties created by the 
genius of a late revered Leader. 

An evolution of the kind is not to be executed 
between Friday evening and Tuesday morning except 
at the risk—the serious risk—of startling somebody, 
The manner of Lord Kosebery’s change of front has 
been very fairly described—and condemned in_ the 
description—by such of the Gladstonian papers as have 
pointed out that the great man now at Brighton would 
have done as much as Lord Rosebery did, and said even 
more than Lord Rosebery said, and yet have startled 
nobody, because he knows how to involve things in a 
perplexing and dissembling haze of words. ‘The be- 
devilled Committee now engaged in ‘winding up the 
affairs of a bankrupt’ might certainly answer that this 
time Mr. Gladstone did not stay to make the 
attempt. ‘This is true; but then, why does a 
bewildered committee undertake to do what even 
Mr. Gladstone thought had better be left un- 
essayed ? What was wanted was a plusquam Glad- 
stonian soapiness of speech and lightness of legerdemain. 
The trick was left to the clumsy practice of Sir 
William Harcourt and the airy smartness of Lord 
Rosebery, and the consequences have been—a mess! ‘The 
Radicals and the Nationalists were shown that they were 
being duped, and they yielded to a natural instinct of 
revolt. ‘Chat the Ministerial whips were nobly taken by 
surprise, and permitted their party to be beaten is a 
piece of jnefficiency which finishes the whole thing off, 
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But even if Mr. Ellis had been sufficiently alert to 
secure a majority—a majority, be it noted, which must 
in any case have come from the other side of the House 
—the Radical-Irish alliance would still have shown 
how rapidly Mr. Gladstone’s apprentices are throwing 
Mr. Gladstone's machinery out of gear. All the same, 
one would have been sorry to miss the spectacle of 
Sir William moving the rejection of his own address 
and presenting another, and at the same time 
solemnly rebuking the frivolity of Colonel Siunderson, 
who implored him to take time to get into an appro- 
priate suit. ‘I'hese things add a grace to the House, and 
we cannot b2 sad in the Chancellor's flounderings, 
painful as they are to himself, nor other than grateful 
to that ‘ private member’ whose ‘ buffoonery ’ constrained 
him to resort to the display. 


COTTON AND RUPEE 


HE exemption of cotton from the Indian Tariff 
Bill cannot continue; and the sooner the Govern- 
ment grasps that elementary truth the better for its 
reputation—such as it is. ‘Tnere are signs of grace in 
Mr. Fowler’s speech on Sir George Chesney's amend- 
ment to the Address, wherein he recited a telegram of 
Lord Kimberley’s shadowing forth a reconsideration of 
the position. To that same message the Viceroy 
alluded on Saturday last in the course of the debate in 
the Legislative Council, and he extracted therefrom 
such consolation as he might. The pledge, hedged as 
it is with ‘ifs, reads grudgingly enough, at best; 
the more especially as the grossness of the 
injustice remains entirely unpalliated. Confronted 
by Sir George’s unanswerable arguments, the Secretary 
of State fell back upon precedents ; as though many mis- 
deeds make a benefaction ! He urged, too, that the duty 
could not be imposed without the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, in strange forgetfulness that the reasoning which 
is applicable to cotton is applicable to iron or to leather 
as well. As for Mr. Westland, he prudently eschewed 
defence, and was content to cast the responsibility upon 
Her Majesty's Miaisters. Never, in short, was there a 
resolution that rested upon less substantial grounds of 
equity or expressed less accurately the opinions of its 
nominal originators. No doubt the official members 
of the Council acted according to precedent in voting 
against the amendment, and the Viceroy could plead 
inexperience as an excuse for his somewhat colourless 
remarks, Still, Mr. Playfair rightly hailed the defeat 
fora moral victory: for that the majority expressed 
not convictions, but fidelity to tradition. 

Most unquestionably Lancashire, from purely selfish 
motives, has coerced the British Government; and the 
latter has hastened to put the screw upon Calcutta in 
her turn. Now, India being subject to Parliamentary 
control, the Viceroy had no choice save to obey, and 
the blame falls entirely upon a body that, instead of 
enunciating a policy, can only register an order. It is 
sickening to reflect, with Sir George Chesney, that an 
appeal to Manchester patriotism and Manchester 
common sense might have saved the situation. Equally 
mortifying is the thought that such a step had been 
impossible in the case of a self-governing colony, and 
that Lord Kimberley has simply been trading upon a 
lack of representative institutions. No doubt the 
argument of ‘the wishes of the community’ cannot 
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be pressed home, and citing from the native press 
may easily be carried to excess. Sir Joseph Pease and 
Exeter Hall could not have perpetrated between them 
a more monstrous dictum than Saturday's: ‘The time 
is coming when India will be governed by the laws and 
rules of its people.’ (If that consummation arrived, 
by the way, we should hear the last of the Anti- 
Opiumites ; and un-heathen Chinees, as the Rev. Yung- 
king Yen, might stay at Shanghai for all the godly 
greeting they would get over here.) No: the Peninsula 
must be kept purged of all democratic nostrums, 
and its wants must be interpreted by the Viceroy 
and his advisers, and not by Congresses, not by 
Babudom in any shape at all. At the same time, the 
desires of the Indian Government cannot be slighted 
and overruled : especially since the Legislative Council 
has, whether judiciously or not, been given a quasi- 
representative character: for otherwise we get the 
astounding situation of an executive, authoritative in 
name, yet compelled to defer toanabsent and irresponsible 
authority. The only momentum, beyond that supplied 
by accident, is the terrorism exercised upon Secretaries 
of State by electioneering agents and by Padgett M.P. 
And the sort of intelligence brought by the last 
worthy to the direction of millions is shown in the 
events of the past week. Is some trumpery fad in 
question? Then Exeter Hall resounds with denuncia- 
tions of the Indian Government, ‘which has set the 
House of Commons at defiance’ in the matter of 
opium. But given a real iniquity, as this cotton- 
duties business, and there is Sir George Chesney 
discoursing to empty benches. No Pease nor Caine com- 
plained when, after Mr. Fowler's perfunctory remarks, 
the question was shelved on the understanding that the 
India Office would consider at its leisure and that a day 
would be given after Easter. 

Sooner or later Parliamentary indifference and Par- 
liamentary interference will make our Indian Empire the 
laughing-stock of the world. For the saying of the Greek, 
that one democracy cannot govern another, we must sub- 
stitute one to the effect that the many-headed is incom- 
petent to rule at all. The present collapse of Indian 
finance traces almost entirely to the action of British 
Ministers withan eye to their ownand their masters’ inte- 
rests. The Indian Government looked to the restoration 
of silver by international agreement; yet Sir William 
Harcourt took care that the Brussels Conference should 
be altogether fruitless. For the City is monometallist as 
yet, and orthodoxy makes good disguise for ignorance. 
Again, the Herschell Commission modified Lord 
Lansdowne’s proposals for the worse, notably by de- 
clining to permit an import duty upon bullion. Further, 
such small chance of steadiness as the artificial rupee 
had, was ruined by Lord Kimberley’s precipitate action 
in offering bills for sale in the open market. But the 
height of ineptitude was reached when Mr. Westland 
was allowed to reimpose the Tariff, but was not allowed 
to include the only import that made the system of the 
slightest avail. And this, notwithstanding the heavy 
accumulation of deficits in the past, together with a 
future which, should the rupee drop to 10d., must 
speedily culminate in bankruptcy ! 

It is high time that this over-ruling of experience 
should cease. Indian officials would be more than 
mortal if, after devoting their manhood to the study of 
complicated problems, they should go on suffering the 
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igaoramus to make ducks and drakes of every plan they 
make. Perhaps the surrender of the Home Government 
on the cotton duties might establish a modus vivendi ; 
while there is Sir William Houldsworth’s admirable 
address at the Commercial Sale Rooms to teach the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that British commerce, 
not less than Indian, must take note of the rupee. But, 
in the last resort, both Viceroys and Financial Minis- 
ters will have to reconsider their duties towards 
the Secretary of State, and to resign, if their demands 
are disregarded. Maybe the necessity of presenting an 
unbroken front to the subject-races should generally be 
held in view. All the same, there comes a point at 
which the maintenance of such a sham produces worse 
results than open revolt could do. Besides, the retire- 
ment of Mr. Westland—for example—would teach Sir 
Joseph Pease that the ‘ bureaucracy’ is more indispens- 
able to India than the Padgettest of Padgetts: at the 
sam? time that it would express in open terms a some- 
thing of the indignant and profound contempt which 
that ‘ bureaucracy’ has come to entertain for Parliament 
and all its works and ways, 


THE GOSPEL OF MUSCLE 


HE lessons of courage and good temper taught by 
bodily exercise are so many and so complex, that 
the Headmaster of Haileybury College needs no excuse 
for lecturing on‘ Recreation’ from a pulpit. Yet it is 
none the less amazing (and admirable) that a church 
should b2 chosen for the denunciation of professionalism. 
The indictment is not fresh, but it is still worth the 
making, and you are glad that it is made by so 
vigorous and accomplished an athlete as Mr. Lyttelton. 
In one regard he seems somewhat unfair to football. 
True, the game, as played under Association Rules, 
is not an exercise of local pride and glory. It is 
merely a contest between two syndicates. The 
richest club buys the best players, and gets the 
biggest gates. It goes on tour, like a theatrical 
company, and makes what it can out of the 
performance. Of course, the system is revolting, 
but Mr. Lyttelton, in his condemnation of football, 
forgot that a similar charge may be brought against 
cricket. Here professionalism has ever been recognised, 
and in the ancient days was most properly controlled. 
The game was played merely to prove the supremacy 
of the best club, and if the professional was paid, the 
payment was an obvious necessity, since cricket 
absorbed all his energies, and left no opportunity 
for the practice of a business or a_ handicraft. 
But then the expense was borne by the patron, and Sir 
Frederic Beauclerk and Lord Dorset were justified in 
their extravagance, ‘lo-day the conditions of the 
game are changed. In cricket, as in football, there 
is an anxiety to buy the best players, and every 
year you note the transference of professionals from 
the county of their birth to the county with the 
largest purse. The visits of the Australians have not 
helped to purify the cricket-field ; these players travelled 
to England with the sole hope of making money, and, 
though their hard labour deserves to be recompensed, 
let it be remembered that, with them at least, cricket 
is a serious and lucrative occupation. 
We hold no brief for football. For years it has 
been our duty to denounce the infamous practice 
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of the northern clubs, and to deplore the riots which 
mark the progress of an honest referee. But if a 
big gate be a reproach, football is not the sole 
disreputable game, and if only the decencies be pre- 
served, it is hard to see why the people (in their 
thousands) should not witness a decent contest of skill 
and strength. ‘I'he spectator also has his value, and 
gets a keen enjoyment from the performance of others, 
There is no better thing to watch (save only cricket) 
than a struggle between two well-matched and perfectly 
trained elevens playing under Association Rules. What 
one would accomplish, if one could, is the purification 
of the clubs and the suppression of rebellious spectators, 
But surely a qualification of birth or residence might 
be insisted upon in football, as it is in cricket. And if 
ill-temper and outrage interrupt the sport, are not the 
police appointed for the protection of Her Majesty's 
lieges and the maintenance of Her Majesty’s peace ? 

No doubt it is an honourable tradition that has 
refined the professional cricketer, and it were better to 
establish a wholesome convention in football than to 
denounce the big gates and the inevitable amateur. 
Professionalism is upon us, and professionalism, as 
Mr. Lyttelton insists, is a sign of the nation’s decay. 
The Olympic Games were degraded to nothingness 
as soon as the baneful element of payment was 
introduced. Rome declined from empery with a 
population interested only in the sports of others. 
Iiven to-day Spain spends her thousands upon the 
game of pelota, wherein the same antagonists are ever 
engaged, and the issue rarely, if ever, in doubt. But it 
were folly to neglect the truth, and we must e’en 
protect our sports not from professionalism, which is 
permanent, but from the abuses of professionalism. If 
Association Football were under as wise and as rigid 
a control as cricket, we should hear little of the 
sordid purchase of players and the avaricious rivalry 
of opposing syndicates. Reform, not abolition, is 
demanded, and the cause of sport is best served by a 
temperate recognition of abuses. 

But there is another aspect of the question which 
makes despair impossible. Despite the bickerings of 
rival clubs and bribed professionals, both cricket and 
football are still played for their own sakes from 
end to end of the country. If Englishmen enjoy 
the spectacle, it is because they also practice 
the sport. The village green is still a playground, 
football and cricket are pursued with as much spirit in 
school and country as in the days when professional- 
ism was not. In Rome and Greece there were 
no bodies of amateurs to sweeten the sports which 
were bought and sold in the capitals. But here 
the case is far other. The universality of games is 
worth ten times the compulsory service of the Continent 
and as long as cricket and football remain national, 
we need not despair of the national spirit. 
After all, professionalism is an accident which 
cannot touch more than the fringe of sport : nor 
can it, any more than the fanaticism of puritanism, 
destroy our interest in wholesome exercise. Reform is 
necessary—so much is unquestioned. But Mr. Lyttel- 
ton’s pessimism is scarce warranted, and cricket and 
football will still be played with energy and spirit when 
the prevailing fashion of bribery and blackguardism 
has followed crinolines and tie-wigs and snuff into the 
forgotten past, 
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SIR FITZJAMES STEPHEN 


\ 7 TIEN the late Mr. Justice Stephen retired from 
| the Bench in “91, it seemed that there were 
many years of active literary life for him. He had 
done with toiling for to-day, and might henceforth 
toil for to-morrow, pursue the studies wherein he 
had never wearied, and ennoble his achievement by the 
addition of at least one masterpiece. But it was ordered 
otherwise; and death, last Sunday, removed a man 
who, being in the age, yet seemed not of it, and could 
therefore worst of all be spared. Ever most bracing, 
most wholesome, his words were especially touched with 
these qualities when they rang counter, as they rang 
often, to the idle tune o° the time. 

A labourer in various fields, the jurist and the 
man of letters, the theorist and the practician, were 
finely blended in him. He made little at the bar, 
and, indeed, solicitors did well to seek elsewhere some 
mouthpiece for the current jangle of the courts. Sir Fitz- 
james was all-too heavy metal for the light skirmishings 
of nisi prius. He hated legal eloquence, he hated legal 
sophistry. He was not supple, nor plausible, nor given 
to crook the pregnant hinges of the knee. Oace his 
chance came, and he took it. He was for the defendant 
in The Bishop of Salisbury v. The Rev. Roland 
Williams. His speech, a profound historical and 
philosophic disquisition on toleration within the 
English Establishment, was an unequalled effort of 
advocacy. His appointment to the Bench in “79 was 
amply—-even nobly—justified. Others were more 
popular than he; but who was better respected? His 
faults were patent to the hasty observer, from whom 
his real merits were dissembled. He had not that 
happy knack of settling case after case, in the briefest 
time and the neatest way, but with no real grasp of 
the matter, wherein certain of his fellows excel. His 
mind, dark with excess of light, was wont to consider 
things common something over-curiously. He was of 
another strain from ‘Tom, Dick, and Harry. He could 
not understand their ways, nor enter into their emo- 
tions and their thoughts ; so there was ill-feeling, and 
there was mistrust. It was charged upon him that he 
was irritable and impatient, and the charge was in 
some sort true. But for what was his wrath reserved ? 
Bad logic, bad law, false sentiment, half-knowledge, 
rhetorical clap-trap—at all such things he smote with 
crushing effect; and time was saved, some odious 
forms of action were checked, the best interests of 
justice were served. And none that had anything to 
say, and could say it decently, ever found him im- 
patient hearer. 

As a criminal lawyer, he sternly opposed the coddling 
of them that break the law; for he held, and avowed, 
the conviction that a certain vindictiveness in relation 
to crime and criminals should enter into the equipment 
of all true men. He was for the punishment of death 
in a greater number of cases and for a wider circle of 
offences than will jump with the soft humanitarianism of 
our day. Asa reformer, he laboured diligently at the 
codification of divers branches of the law ; and his vast 
knowledge, his logical intellect, his love of complete- 
ness, found just expression in the work. In India he 
had a free field, and in India he was able not only to 
lay the foundation, but also to rear up the structure, 
of the Criminal Law and the Law of Evidence. The 
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thing was harder at home, but even so the legislator 
must begin exactly: where Sir FitzJames Stephen had 
toend. Asa writtr, he did much good journalism at 
his worst, and at his best much marking and abiding 
work, His practical aud superior brain lived ever in 
the dry light of reason. He saw the essentials of 
human life not as they seem but disentangled from the 
controversies of the hour, and uncoloured by sentiment 
or fanaticism. He hada fiae singleness of purpose, 
unquenchable honesty, utter fearlessness in speech, a 
remarkable gift of exposition and expression, and 
it was with a solemn joy that he girt himself 
to do battle with fallacies and fools. The en- 
gaging sophisms of Mill On Liberty were gibbeted 
for ever by him in his famous Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity. Ia The Story of Nuncomar he pieced 
together a final record of that remarkable passage of 
Indian history, and purged the memory of Warren 
Hastings from the reckless slanders of Macaulay. And 
these and the like were merely parerga. It is to the 
three volumes of his History of the Criminal Law that 
we must look for the great example of his tremendous 
power of exposition, illustration, and research. And 
with that must go his Digest of the Law of Evidenee. 
Tis is, on the whole, his very best work, though its 
compass be of the briefest; for herein he has set 
forth the elementary principles of a great subject. 
Elsewhere they are buried fathoms deep in a quake of 
detail; but here you have them in the absolute, stated 
once and for all time. 

It is hard to estimate him by comparison, for he was 
not only great, but also singular. Shall he be weighed 
against his late yoke-fellows on the Bench? ‘'The vale, 
as Bacon has it, ‘best discovereth the hill;’ but the 
attempt were invidious, even useless, and shall not here 
be made. Of his work, be it enough that, like some 
great piece of Roman masonry, it seems built in de- 
fiance of the years: of himself, enough that his failings 
were of the surface, that the few who knew him best 
revered him most. ‘Surely to-day a prince is fallen in 
Israel.” 


VIVA PEIXOTO! 


HE sudden collapse of the Brazilian insurrection 
scarce comes as a surprise, as Admiral da 
Gama’s position has been desperate this fortnight past. 
At best he held the forts, as Villegaignon, and could 
bombard Rio and its suburb, Nictheroy. But he never 
effected a lodgment upon the mainland ; and, with the 
arrival of the ships requisitioned by Marshal Peixoto in 
the United States, he must be caught in a trap unless 
! The alternative was unlikely enough, that 
General Saraiva should fight his way through from the 
south, while Admiral di Mello returned with the 
Aquidaban and the Republica. As a matter of fact the 
former abandoned his enterprise before reaching Sio 
Paulo, while the sailor was content to put into 
Ilha Grande, and there to wait events, The 
two are said to have come to loggerheads, and 
in truth the operations seem to have been attended by 
blunders innumerable. Why the Admiral was permitted 
to quit the harbour, when Peixoto’s naval reinforce- 
ments were daily expected, and to betake himself to the 
nominal assistance of a land expedition, which was not 
even hugging the coast, requires a deal more explana- 
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tion than the telegrams afford. Grouchy’s marches 
and countermarches between Ligny and Waterloo 
appear sagacious by comparison ; and the presumption 
is that, seeing the situation to be impossible, he 
treacherously withdrew from before Rio with the 
intention of making his peace with the Government. 
You note that Ilha Grande lies many degrees north of 
Si> Paulo, so that he took care to keep clear of the 
spot where alone his forces might have been efficiently 
employed. 

Admiral da Gama’s situation commands a certain 
sympathy : at least he remained at his post, and ctruck 
his flag to numbers very much larger than his own. 
Still, he can scarce be termed a person of decision, either 
as tactician or politician. His descents upon the miin- 
land were of the feeblest character, though the 
disaffected element in Rio should obviously have 
been supported. Moreover, the revolution had 
progressed many months before he could be induced 
to declare himself, and even so he was now a 
Monarchist and now a Constitutional Republican. 
And whether he be set down as honest incapable or 
clumsy intriguer, it is clear that he must pay the 
penalty of failure in South America. Peixoto’s 
Government being de facto, if not de jure, authorita- 
tive, he has committed technical rebellion, and has 
earned the bullet no less than the Communists did. 
The temptation must, of course, be strong upon the 
commanders of the foreign warships to give him and 
his officers asylum, and bid Peixoto go hang. At the 
same time, such harbourage would constitute a distinct 
breach of neutrality, and its only justification would 
lie in the weakness of Brazil. For recent parallel, 
there is merely the shelter afforded to Balmaceda by 
his friend Patrick Egan, and it will be remembered 
that the consequent remonstrances of Chili left the late 
James G. Blaine sorely gravelled for argument.  In- 
deed, the latest intelligence shows that the State 
Department at Washington considers that no inter- 
vention should be countenanced beyond that of 
strenuous remonstrance. Unfortunately, Peixoto’s 
brutally unnecessary cannonade of the insurgent fleet, 
and his insistance,upon unconditional surrender, prove 
him to be in no melting humour. The probability is, 
that ‘the wark will gang merrily on, and it is only 
just to point out that, had Mello and Co. prevailed, 
the President would have presumably suffered what 
they must undergo. 

The announcement that Rio is perfectly tranquil 
recalls Sebastiani’s famous, but mythical, message that 
order reigned at Warsaw. ‘lhe citizens have no other 
choice than to shout ‘Viva Peixoto!’ at the 
same time that they are praying under their 
breaths that Providence will remove that pestilent 
Dictator. For his power, founded on disloyalty, 
and buttressed by bayonets, cannot be other than 
oppressive to the individual and ruinous to the 
community. Brazil must be verging on bankruptcy, more 
especially as her President is reported to have hypothe- 
cated the revenue to pay for his men-of-war. Worse 
still, his is that nondescript position which ulti- 
mately develops either into a crazy Czsarism, or 
into a fresh series of revolutions, Possibly a way of 
escape may be found in the recent election of Dr. 
Prudente de Moraes to the Presidency, apparently with 
Peixoto’s consent. Still, the nomination, with half 


the Republic under a state of siege, can scarce be 
held constitutional, and it is difficult to see how 
the capital can hold the pair, unless the Doctor 
becomes the Marshal’s creature. Besides, even were the 
Government secure of Rio, it has no means of keeping 
Si Paulo quiet, and still less Rio Grande do Sul. The 
huge extent of Brazil and the sparseness of her popula- 
tion considered, the independence of the South were the 
best solution of the local difficulty. But it cannot be 
achieved without further fighting, so that the outlook 
in every direction is of the gloomiest possible. In 
truth these Portuguese Creoles are poor creatures 
enough, and in the end they will have to be conquered 
by a stronger race. lor the present they must be left 
to prey upon each other, and, after all, the process 
injures the Brazilian rather than the world outside 
Brazil, 


SKIN FOR A SKIN 


HERE is no particular reason why Lord Rosebery 
should not remain a member of the County 
Council, just as there is no particular reason why he 
should. But if the Premier thought that East Finsbury 
might be heartened to turn a scant Radical majority 
into a majority of thousands at the Dissolution, if he 
fancied that the glamour of an interest in the affairs of 
London might overset the Tory supremacy, he ought to 
have kept his seat quietly instead of going to the Council 
Chamber and asking (practically) for three cheers. The 
trick was worthy of Mr. Schnadhorst’s devising: none 
the less, it was not the most decent thing that has been 
done in modern politics. ‘These middle-class persons 
like to make a noise, and they like to shake hands with 
a nobleman, especially when that nobleman happens 
also to be Prime Minister. And when they saw him 
leave the Council Chamber, his new honour sitting on 
his forehead like a fire, arm in arm with Mr. J. Williams- 
Benn—‘ just like a pair of brothers °, as one of the twain 
is reported to have said—did not their hearts bura 
within them, and did not they murmur, like the lady of 
the Alls, who was asked by a young woman of quality 
whether she sang or danced, ‘So encouraging, you 
know, and so haffable’? Of course the exhibition was 
a bid for votes; and it may be that the exhibitor will 
have his reward in those terms his soul loves best. 

But he must look to see an abundant crop of tares with 
the wheat, nor will he be able to remark that an enemy 
hath done this thing. No sooner had he passed into 
Whitehall than the Council began a debate on the Unifi- 
cation of London, and in thecourse of this debate—which 
still stood adjourned when we went to press—he was in- 
formed of the price he would have to pay for the use of 
the Council as a secondary Caucus. He will have to 
pledge himself to a betterment scheme, to the taxation 
of ground rents, and to the plunder of the City funds. 
The mere fact that he went to Spring Gardens to show 
off his blushing dignities is taken, by the tacit inference 
of politics, as a sign that he has put himself at the 
head of what is impertinently called the London Move- 
ment. And we are fain to agree with The Daily 
Chronicle, albeit its phraseology is too uncouth to bear 
repetition, that the London loot-mongers will find their 
acceptable time under Lord Rosebery or not at all. 
For the Council, having named its price, insists upon 
prepayment in a definite form. ‘The instructions as to 
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betterment and the taxing of ground rents were issued 
months ago. But no plan had yet been devised for the 
sacking of the City Companies’ vaults. Mr. Gladstone 
appointed a Commission to work out a scheme of 
unification—not to inquire into the need or the desir- 
ableness thereof. The City Corporation, being asked 
to give evidence, declined to do so after some delay, on 
the ground that it was asked to forward a plan for its 
own immersion in the County of London, and that 
it had not been questioned as to its opinion about 
the necessity of reform. ‘Tne County Council had 
everything to gain by the City’s abstention. A Com- 
mittee, to which not a single Moderate was elected, has 
drawn up anideal scheme of that ideal City which has for 
so long intoxicated the brains of Mr. Frederick and Mr. 
Charles Harrison. The scheme was laid before the 
Commission before it had been submitted to the Council : 
that is, a few perfervent Progressives managed to com- 
mit the body that delegated a certain task to them to 
proposals which the delegating body had not approved. 
To call such a proceeding out of order is equivalent to 
praising it as comparatively decent. ‘The Royal Com- 
mission is told that it must take its orders from a little 
hare-brained sept, and Lord Rosebery’s instructions 
are to see the Commission’s recommendations through 
Parliament. 

At its last three meetings the Council has gone 
through the farce of a debate on the matter; and 
the debate has been pressed on by the Progressives 
in order that the Commission may feel more than ever 
bound to fall in with their proposals. As Mr. Boul- 
nois, in a very temperate speech, remarked, the idea is 
that the Council, having no income except from the 
rates, should amalgamate itself at all costs with the 
wealthiest corporation in the world. The plan of 
amalgamation is inchoate and disordered: in fact it 
would prove utterly impracticable. But what care the 
Progressives so long as they can endow their unem- 
ployed and socialistic allies with other people’s money ? 
Philanthropic government may be all very well ; but the 
most philanthropic intentions in the world do not and 
cannot excuse such asystem of emphasising robbery asthe 
Progressive majority contemplates. ‘he Council stands 
with a pistol at the head of every well-to-do person in 
London, demanding death-duties and ground-rents and 
the hoards they imagine City Companies to possess. 
And they will never slacken the heavy burden of local 
taxation: for whatever spoil they may loot is fore- 
doomed to pay the costs of their debauches in the 
matter of philanthropy. If there were any hope that 
the Corporation might come with a high hand and 
govern London, then we should not dislike amalgama- 
tion so much as we do, But we do not see why the 
City, whose rates are low and which is well governed, 
should forfeit all its privileges and put itself in the way 
of a heavy addition to the rates for the pleasure of 
being mis-governed by a political association sold to 


Lord Rosebery. 


LISPING IN NUMBERS 
W ITH what venom of spite was the wretch 


wrung, who gave the world a reprint of 
the Cambridge Prize Poems? The second volume, 
containing the masterpieces manufactured since 7°59, 
is now sent to delight subscribers in the quiet majesty 
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of red borders and a light-blue cover (London: 
Gibbings). The profit of the enterprise can scarce be 
magnificent : the injustice inflicted upon some thirty- 
five respectable graduates would be shameful, if the 
book found readers. For the casual amateur the col- 
lection is a feast of humour, and, as the conditions of 
the task are familiar, it were churlish, indeed, to 
reproach the successful competitors. 

To offer a crown of bays is itself an affront, and it is 
not wonderful that the generosity of successive Chan- 
cellors has not been rewarded bya single piece of 
admirable verse. But, even if the undergraduate 
could by a miracle of precocity contrive a poem, 
his Muse (as he would call it) could never be 
stimulated (or flagellated) into action by the subjects 
proposed. Imagine the conditions of the game! 
The examiners demand of vocal youth a slab of heroic 
verse concerning 7’he Distress in Lancashire (say) or 
The Atlantic Cables of 1866. What were the pearls 
of thought and fancy disclosed under the one inspira- 
tion is unknown, since the gifted author forbade their 
resurrection. But you thrill at the discovery that 
the young gentleman, who sang the praise of cables, 
pictured science as ‘a broad-browed goddess of imperial 
mien, and gave her a speech cut and clipped to the 
right orthodox pattern. Again you turn the page, and 
that moving theme, The Lake-Dwellings of Switzerland, 
urges the fledgling to this impassioned flight : 

Zurich ! how sweetly glows thy slumbering lake 

Beneath the evening ray. 
But no topic of common interest is neglected. Even 
The Destruction of Chicago by Fire whips the Epic 
Muse to a sort of fury. ‘ Pulsing energy,’ ‘ coursing 
artery, ‘calamity with sudden shock, these are a few of 
the jewels of speech which besprinkle the page, and if 
you prophesy that the last line will contain a refer- 
ence to a speedy resurrection, you shall not 
be disappointed. LKverywhere is the same gratifi- 
cation. Not a phrase, not an invention is unexpected ; 
and you put down the book with the con- 
viction that as no more futile form of exercise could 
be invented than the heroic poem, so no publisher 
could undertake an enterprise more futile than the 
reprinting of this most meritorious trash. 

‘They lisp in numbers, not because the numbers come, 
for come they do not, save under the direst compulsion, 
but because the boyish ambition soars high above the 
limitations of sense and sensibility. Whatever the 
topic, the same clichés are struck off. The under- 
graduate poet always ‘sings’ on the slightest excuse, 
and he is seldom happy unless he is invoking his 
Muse, who, to say the truth, needs far more eloquent an 
invocation than he can give her. Again, you are 
constantly reminding of ‘Clio, History’s Muse,’ and it 
is obvious that 7'’houw is the favourite pronoun of the 
University poet. Tor eighty years the undergraduate 
has been turning out his lengths of verse, sometimes 
blank (after the fashion of the timber-yard), some- 
times rhymed as couplets (after Pope, shall we say ?), 
sometimes in all the majesty of the Spenserian 
stanza. And the method never varies. What- 
ever the theme, the style is the same level 
of pompous commonplace. How could it be 
other, when the examiners put it out of the power 
of the most dexterous to produce anything save blatant 
futility? But ifthe University Muse be a laggard, she 
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is magnificently courageous at her own pace. Oace or 
twice only does she ‘funk the job’. She does recoil 
from The St. Gothard Tunnel, and, remembering that 
she had already tackled the Transatlantic telegraph, 
you wonder at her modesty. One thing is cer- 
tain, that, although Tennyson, Praed, and Mac- 
aulay, are among the ancient prize-winners, the 
practice of amobiean verse does not encourage poetry. 
How tight are the bounds of convention may be seen in 
the painful uniformity of the machine-made verse. Not 
even in the latest efforts is there any trace of modern 
influence. ‘The same obvious rhymes, the same otiose 
epithets disfigure the poems of °39 (for instance) and “94. 
The first line in the present anthology is ‘Father of 
Life! eternal Judge of Time’ ; the last is ‘ Into the glad 
fulness of the Perfect Day. ‘The two need not have 
been separated by thirty-five years, and two hundred and 
thirty solid pages of type. One regret must find ex- 
pression. ‘The poet who saw an opportunity of passion 
in the Prince of Wales at the ‘Tomb of Washington has 
wisely (and unkindly) withheld his masterpiece. But 
there is still enough to amuse the leisure hour and to 
prove that the University, unable to breed a poet, had 
better devote its Chancellor's gift to the making of 
cheese or to some useful sort of research. 


BALLADE OF HIS PRIVATE THOUGHTS 


“We cannot take his light and airy way.’ 
Sir W. VERNON HARCOURT. 


OWN we're in a Hades of a mess. 
My words were never hard to eat before. 

Yet, if we swallow not the whole Address, 

There's nothing for us—really !—but the door. 

To make five hundred Dukes, and swamp the store : 
Our little friend says that’s the thing to do. 

Our little friend may stop his little chore : 
We cannot take his light and airy view. 


No doubt the Old Man made a righteous guess : 
The Upper House is putrid to the core. 
But if you please the idiot party press, 
How’s the good Rad. against his pals to score ? 
And while his vote still keeps the Lower floor, 
How shall his chiefs maintain him leal and true ? 
Our little friend may ramp and rage and roar : 
We cannot take his light and airy view, 


For once my sense of shame’s in some distress ; 
For once I’m rather sorry that I swore 
To words I never meant with deeds to bless; 
‘ For once I find that climbing down’s a bore, 
But still . . . five hundred Dukes! ... or less or 
more... 
All ‘stalwarts, too! God help us, what a crew ! 
Our little friend may welter in his gore : 
We cannot take his light and airy View, 


ENVOY, 


Besides .. « L-rd M-lw-d!... Old’s my race, and 
hoar... 
My style denotes me of the titled few. 
Our little friend may go to—Elsinore ! 
We cannot take his light and airy view, 
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TIME TRAVELLING 
POSSIBILITY OR PARADOX 


HE Philosophical Inventor was expounding a recondite 
matter to his friends. The fire burnt brightly, and 
the soft radiance of the incandescent lights in the lilies of 
silver, caught the bubbles that flashed and passed in our 
glasses of amber fluid. Our chairs, being his patents, 
embraced and caressed us rather than submitted to be sat 
upon, and there was that luxurious after-dinner atmo- 
sphere, when thought runs gracefully free of the trammels 
of precision. And he put it to us in this way, as we sat 
and lazily admired him and his fecundity. 

‘You must follow me carefully here. For I shall have 
to controvert one or two ideas that are almost universally 
accepted. The geometry, for instance, they taught you at 
school is founded on a misconception,’ 

‘Is not that rather a large thing to expect us to 
begin upon ?’ said the argumentative person with the red 
hair. 

‘I do not mean to ask you to accept anything without 
reasonable ground for it. But you know of course that a 
mathematical line, a line of thickness ni/, has no real 
existence. They taught you that. Neither has a mathe- 
matical plane. These things are mere abstractions.’ 

‘That is all right,’ said the man with the red hair. 

‘Nor can a cube, having only length, breadth, and 
thickness, have a real existence.’ 

‘There I object,’ said the red-haired man. ‘Of course 
a solid body may exist. All real things F 

‘So most people think, But wait a moment. Can an 
instantaneous cube exist ?’ 





‘Don't follow you,’ said the red-haired man. 

‘Can a cube that does not last for any time at all, have 
a real existence ?’ 

The red-haired man became pensive. 

‘Clearly,’ the Philosophical Inventor proceeded ; ‘any 
real body must have extension in four directions : it must 
have length, breadth, thickness, and—duration. But 
through a natural infirmity of the flesh, which I will 
explain to you in a moment, we incline to overlook the 
fact. There are really four dimensions, three which we 
call the three planes of space, and a fourth, time. There 
is, however, a tendency to draw an unreal difference 
between the former three and the latter, because it 
happens that our consciousness moves intermittently in 
one direction along the latter from the beginning to the 
end of our lives.’ 

‘That,’ said the very young man, making spasmodic 
efforts to relight his cigar over the lamp; ‘that... 
very clear, indeed.’ 

‘Now it is very remarkable that this is so extensively 
overlooked,’ continued the Philosophical Inventor with a 
slight accession of cheerfulness, ‘ Really this is what is 
meant by the fourth dimension, though some people who 
talk about the fourth dimension do not know they mean 
it. Itis only another way of looking at time. There is 
no difference between time and any of the three dimensions of 


space except that our consciousness moves along it. But 


some foolish people have got hold of the wrong side 
of that idea. You have all heard what they have to say 
about this fourth dimension.’ 


‘7 have not,’ said the provincial mayor. 

‘It is simply this. That space, as our mathematicians 
have it, is spoken of as having three dimensions, which 
one may call leugth, breadth, and thickness, and is always 
definable by reference to three planes, each at right 
angles to the others, But some philosophical people have 
been asking why ¢hree dimensions particularly—why not 
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another direction at right angles to the other three ?—and 
have even tried to construct a four-dimensional geometry. 
Professor Simon Newcombe was expounding this to the 
New York Mathematical Society only a month or so ago, 
You know how on a flat surface which has only two 
dimensions we can represent a figure of a three-dimen- 
sional solid, and similarly they think that by models of 
three dimensions they could represent one of four—if 
they could master the perspective of the thing. See?’ 

‘I think so, ~murmured the provincial mayor, and 
knitting his brows he lapsed into an introspective state, 
his lips moving as one who repeats mystic words. ‘ Yes, I 
think I see it now,’ he said after some time, brightening 
in a quite transitory manner. 

‘Well, I do not mind telling you I have been at work 
upon this geometry of four dimensions for some time, 
assuming that the fourth dimension is time. Some of my 
results are curious. For instance, here is a portrait of a 
man at eight years old, another at the age of fifteen, 
another seventeen, another of twenty-three, and so on. 
All these are evidently sections, as it were, three-dimen- 
sional representations of his four-dimensioned being, which 
is a fixed and unalterable thing,’ 

‘Scientific people,’ proceeded the philosopher after the 
pause required for the proper assimilation of this, ‘know 
very well that time is only a kind of space. Here is a 
popular scientific diagram, a weather record. This line I 
trace with my finger shows the movement of the barometer. 
Yesterday it was so high, yesterday night it fell, then this 
morning it rose again, and so gently upward to here. 
Surely the mercury did not trace this line in any of the 
dimensions of space generally recognised ? But certainly 
it traced such a line, and that line, therefore, we must 
conclude was along the time-dimension.’ 

‘ But,’ said the red-haired man, staring hard at a coal in 
the fire; ‘iftime is really only a fourth dimension of 
space, why is it, and why has it always been, regarded as 
something different ? And why cannot we move about in 
time as we move about in the other dimensions of 
space ?’ 

The philosophical person smiled with great sweetness. 
‘Are you so sure we can move freely in space? Right 
and left we can go, backward and forward freely enough, 
aud men always have doneso. I admit we move freely in 
two dimensions. But how about up and down?  Gravita- 
tion limits us there.’ 

‘Not exactly,’ said the red-haired man, ‘There are 
balloons.’ 

‘But before the balloons, man, save for spasmodic jump- 
ing and the inequalities of the surface, had no freedom of 
vertical movement.’ 

‘ Still they could move a little up and down, said the 
red-haired man. 

‘ Kasier, far easier, down than up.’ 

‘And you cannot move at all in time, you cannot get 
away from the present moment.’ 

‘My dear sir, that is just where you are wrong. That 
is just where the whole world has gone wrong. We are 
always getting away from the present moment. Our con- 
sciousnesses, which are immaterial and have no dimen- 
sions, are passing along the time-dimension with a uniform 
velocity from the cradle to the grave. Just as we should 
travel down if we began our existence fifty miles above 
the earth’s surface.’ 

‘But the great difficulty is this,’ interrupted the red- 
haired man. ‘ You can move about in all directions of 
space, but you cannot move about in time.’ 

‘That is the germ of my great discovery. But you are 
wrong to say that we cannot move about in time. For 
instance, if I am recalling an incident very vividly I go 
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back to the instant of its occurrence, I become absent- 
minded as you say. I jump back for a moment. Of 
course we have no means of staying back for any length 
of time any more than a savage or an animal has of 
staying six feet above the ground. But a civilised man 
knows better. He can go up against. gravitation in a 
balloon, and why should he not be able to stop or accele- 
rate his drift along the time-dimension ; or even turn 
about and travel the other way ? 

‘Oh, ts, began the common-sense person, ‘ is 
all 





‘Why not ?’ said the Philosophical Inventor. 

‘It’s against reason,’ said the common-sense pefsdn. 

‘What reason ?’ said the Philosophical Inventor. 

‘You can show black is white by argument,’ said the 
common-sense person; ‘ but you will never convince me.’ 

‘ Possibly not,’ said the Philsosophical Inventor. ‘ But 
now you begin to see the object of my investigations into 
the geometry of four dimensions, I have a vague iakling 
of a machine-——’ 

‘To travel through time!’ exclaimed the very young 
man, 

‘That shall travel indifferently in any direction of 
space and time as the driver determines.’ 

The red-haired man contented himself with laughter. 

‘It would be remarkably convenient. One might travel 
back, and witness the Battle of Hastings !’ 

‘Don’t you think you would attract attention?’ said 
the red-haired man. ‘Our ancestors had no great toler- 
ance for anachronisms.’ 

‘One might get one’s Greek from the very lips of Homer 
and Plato!’ 

‘In which case they would certainly plough you for 
the little-go, The German scholars have improved Greek 
so much,’ 

‘Then there is the future,’ said the very young man, 
‘Just think! one might invest all one’s money, leave 
it to accumulate at interest, and hurry on ahead!’ 

‘To discover a society, said the red-haired man, 
‘erected on a strictly communist basis.’ ° 

‘It will be very confusing, I am afraid,’ said the 
common-sense person, ‘But I suppose your machine is 
hardly complete yet ?’ 

‘Science,’ said the philosopher, ‘moves apace.’ 


JOUST AND JEST 


PFXHAT bright morning of summer, from the point 

where I lay on the downs like him who sang the 
song of the Plowman, a man might look athwart the 
slope the whole length of the valley. The clear sunlight 
brooded peacefully, but the mist still hanging in the 
eastern end was stirred by a morning wind that called on 
it to rise and pass, And peering into the grey of it, one 
seemed to see a dimness of trouble and turmoil, a shifting 
and a crossing of shapes as in the moving tangle of a mellay, 
Yet there was something familiar about it, too; and 
gradually, as I looked, it came upon me that I was watching 
naught else than a certain black and hateful bit of my 
own past. Then my head was under, and I was striking 
out in the whirling dragging waters, feebly, blindly ; con- 
fused of purpose, uncertain in stroke ; knowing naught of 
what I was good for, and naught of what I cared about ; 
just meeting, somehow, the day's needs, and wondering 
after all if so sick an aimlessness as mine was really 
worth the while. Well, I was out of it now anyway ; and 
if not in such full white sunlight as steeps the plains of 
Arno and of Tiber, at least in the tempered Phoebus some- 
times vouchsafed to us islanders. I scarce dared reckon 
up those barren years, Formation of character? Bosh } 
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Cleansing fires? Rot! Mudis mud, and it was mud that I 
had been in. Some of it was sticking to me still ; I shall 
never be utterly clean of it—I know. 

Some happy-starred there are, who start in the first 
morning with a natural clinch of their nature upon the facts 
about them, as a key’s upon the wards of its lock. In the 
meddled heap of weapons their hand goes straight to the 
right-balanced blade ; in all the roomful of dusty armour, 
they fall upon the hauberk and the greaves that fit them to 
a hair. We others, we can hear without the clash and the 
shoutings of the tourney wherein we are longing to join ; 
we can catch through the window glimpses of the helm- 
crests nodding in the lists. But all the time we are hurriedly 
trying, testing, weighing this sword and that; we are 
feverishly hunting out an armour that will really fit; we 
go up and down as in a nightmare. Think of Balin 
running from room to room, seeking a sword, the grim 
enemy hard at his heel the while! And the tourney 
wears on, and by the time we are suited and can go forth 
empanoplied, behold! it is all over, the crowds are 
breaking up and departing the barriers, and the 
heralds are trumpeting an entirely fresh sensation for the 
morrow ! 

‘Well,’ but you say, ‘at least there is always a passage 
of arms to join in somewhere! Push forth bravely behind 
a red shield, if you can no longer behind a white! Surely 
the battle lasts, howbeit the cry is changed?’ It must be 
true; andyet . . .! You feel that this is not your jousting, 
and even in the charge your spear-point drops and swerves- 
You have missed the fight for which you girt yourself: 
There is no tingling of the blood in this one, and they 
may hammer it out that will. But if you had only found 
the right armour sooner, there would have been another 
tale to tell! Would there? ‘This world’s a city, full of 
straying streets’ ; and we reach it as tourists all, only we 
have no guide-book. ’Tis as who should say a kind of 
Bruges without a Bedeker. So you wander mazedly up 
and down those straying streets, and all the time you can 
hear, somewhere hard by, the jolly clamour of the fair and 
the carillon chiming the fleeing hour. And when at 
last you hit off just the right one of all the tortuous ways, 
and go forth into the open—dusty, sweating somewhat, a 
little tired of sight-seeing—why, the shops are shuttering, 
the booths are breaking up, the brass has ceased from 
braying, the merry-go-rounds are mostly still! At last you 
are in ‘the market-place where each one meets’: and, 
behold! the market-place is Death. 

Not that one can honestly grumble at this inevitableness : 
it is of the conditions of the game: part of the sorry jest 
wherein one has to feign an interest, though the humour 
of it none can see. But to miss the way at first, to get 
belated, and only come straggling in when Punch and 
Judy have gone off home, the performing poodles are 
trotting away under their cart, and the cakes and ale are 
all—or nearly all—consumed! There's where it pricks 
indeed. Had one only got here at high-noon, with those 

‘others, when the sun was hot, and the jangle of the fair 
at its most riotous, one could have fought, drunk, shopped, 
dined, stared one’s fill: so that at last, the lights might 
have gone out, and welcome! Now there is time for only 
a few poor purchases. The pick of the basket’s gone— 
of course !—but never mind, Take anything you can get, 
and be thankful. Those happy friends who were here 
betimes—nay : you cannot so muchas catch the contented 
eye they have! Their arms are full, and they have 
evidently enough to think about. See! the lamps are 
putting out, one by one. We must be jogging to the 
hotel. It is narrow, and its plenishing is of the sparest. 


Yet there is always room in it, and no man ever knocked 
at its doors in vain, 
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CONCERNING GLASSES 


ren is no action save upon a balance of considera- 

tions, and there can be no right drinking save upon 
a most scrupulous discrimination in the matter of glasses, 
For right drinking, being as it were a tourney of palatal 
sensations, is largely dependent upon its accessories, and 
the most important of these is the vehicle by whose means 
the tourney is accomplished. 

Now, of glasses there be three kinds: the tinted or 
coloured, the plain, and that which is known generally as 
cut; and there be some wines that will shine with 
all, there be some that pair well with two, others there 
be that will mate with one alone. And _ first there 
is the bastard Sherry, that /lius nullius, yet boon com- 
panion of all. Him, sprung from unknown and unpedi- 
greed parents, yet none the less apt to form a line of 
his own, you shall drink indifferently from glasses plain 
and glasses cut. His amber complexion sparkles and 
dazzles through the myriad facets of the one sort: so let 
the sport he makes the eye be held to compensate for 
any trifling deterioration of palate. But for all that he 
flows the kindliest from a plain clear glass, conical-shaped, 
lipped over at the rim so that his oleaginous and flavorous 
qualities may linger a little on the lips ere he leave 
his temporary haven for a more blessed embarka- 
tion. And this, too, be it said, though the reverted apex 
is a source of pain and tribulation to housewives and 
to conscientious butlers, for no finger will stretch to 
its nethermost deeps, and nothing short of a slate 
pencil wrapped in a dish-cloth will ever clean its uttermost 
confines. For Hock, that Fount of the Affinities, no glass 
of English disposition fits him ; and you must seek his true 
vehicle in those regions which of old-time bounded Gaul 
and Germania, for neither in colour nor in shape shall you 
easily match them. But let the stems of them be 
hollow and broad, and let the hue of them be amber 
as in harmony with the genial creature they enclose, 
let the amateurs of green asseverate never  s0 
wisely, for thus do you impart the right ambro- 
sial tinge. The clients of Ter Borch, Metsu, Hals, 
even Teniers in his gentler moods, inclined to a long 
and pointed figure ; but it was a concession to pictorial 
effect, the stumpier vessels lending themselves less readily 
to the characteristics of a set of drinkers whose conviviality 
is roysterous in effect and type. The benignant quality of 
Hock is scarce suited to riotousness—appears expressed, 
indeed, for the sole delight of a leisurely and cultured 
palate. But this is mere opinion, and on this theme a 
difference is possible, and may be held with honour. 
At the next stage it is not. 

With the Champagne man has become vainglorious : 
he is clamorous for a sign of the thing’s own character, 
for the frolic vapours of him have extended to his acces- 
sories. Now, in the matter of his vehicle it is hard if 
you do not find his adventitious vulgarity somewhat accen- 
tuated. And most of all the right drinker frets and 
chafes at the Champagne glasses of old-world hotels 
and private houses—the wide-throated, the over- 
proportioned—wherein the beaded bubbles waste them- 
selves into thin air or ever his time for them is come. 
In drinking therefrom he may recall (perchance) some 
eatchings of the breath, the advance-guard of that 
arch-enemy, the Hiccough. He resents that extreme 
circumspection which is needed ere he drink: for a man 
should think only of that which he drinketh, and not 
whether or no he will be able to swallow without bear- 
ing testimony to the indignant ear. Often, too, the 
stems of this species are hollow: to the end, their 
vendors tell you, that, being filled, they may sparkle and 
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bubble like an Iceland geyser; and this the right 
drinker may not behold without suspecting that the 
dust has gathered there since the last using. Now, 
it is known that atoms of bread-crumb, and all sorts 
and conditions of alien matter, cause a spurious effer- 
vescence; but he holds that virtue all-too dear at the 
price. On the whole, the thoughtful have ceased to look 
to have the creature himself in his integrity, or his proper 
continent, in its perfection at the hands of your private 
householder ; since he will neither pay for the one nor 
shed his infernal prejudice regarding the other. No: for 
this they must turn them to the restaurant (or feeding-shop), 
or go unsatisfied. And yet the points of a Champagne 
glass are neither extensive nor peculiar. It should b2 so 
thin that it clings to the lips as a membranous trans- 
parency—a bubble divided in twain, and floating on the 
wings of the wind. It should be wider in the middle 
than at any other point ; should taper thereto from the 
bottom, or therefrom to the top—so that the soul of the 
wine comes concentrated into the mouth of its high priest. 
To be utterly avoided is the narrow hollow stem, which 
harbours dirt or—what is as bad—inclines to the suspicion 
of dirt. Absolutely to be shunned is the flat superficies, 
for that, for reasons already insinuated, it prevents that first 
long, liberal draught which stamps the dinner a success. 

Concerning Port and Claret there is less to be urged. 
The last has suffered much at the hands of the so-called 
wsthetic ; for it is a crying insult that he should be drunk 
out of opalescent and of art-green contrivances, unearthly 
as to their shapes ; as it is that he thould be degraded to 
the horrible magenta globosities you find at refreshment 
rooms and cheap hotels. For he is a colour to himself, and 
should only be savoured from pure white glass of wafer 
thinness, light as the fancy he inspires, large as befits the 
greatness of his soul, transparent so that his ‘ purple 
tide’ may ebb and flow in full vision. Now these points 
are for the most part recognised, so that you find him 
more aptly presented than any of his race. As for Port, 
so great is his predominancy that he would hardly be 
gainsaid, though you should take him out of pewter. You 
may buy his glasses by the pound-weight an you will ; 
but even port responds to warmth and thinness; and 
for the shape it matters little. Also, his affable genius 
still lends itself to cut-glass and diamond points, wherein 
you may behold him sparkling and dancing at you in the 
full strength of his unutterable imperiousness, 


‘MADAME CARWELL’ 


U was a violent thing to pass from the muddy street 

and a bleak drizzle to gaze on Louise de Querouailles, 
Duchess of Portsmouth, as Sir Peter Lely painted her. 
Perhaps the violence suggested a sense of contrast, and set 
the imagination jogging. 

For it seemed as I looked that this was no normal 
amorist, but lust itself incarnate. The big, heavy eyes, 
and the monstrous under-lip, seemed to express a thing 
not desirable by casual man. Nor was such as this the 
desire of the callous and critical debauchee, whose taste 
is ever for fresh maidenhood. Its fitting victim was 
surely some youthful saint, fed on missals and pious 
meditation, and sent by outrageous nature to cool his 
green fever of passion in an extremity of revolt. To such 
as he the monstrous lip might be good to kiss, to all else 
(I thought) such concentrated and exclusive appetite 
must be a chilling thing. My young saint might have 
come from his convent and worshipped here: we others 
would have thought a ribald joke too obvious, and taken 
refuge in philosophy, The portrait must surely have been 
bad, and the artist should have called it differently ;: 
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Messalina, if he pleased, or by any grotesque to match the 
lip. Then my contemplation would have been wholly 
distasteful : as it was, memory spoiled it all. 

This was not young Louise of ‘the baby face,’ nor 
mature Louise, the astute diplomatist and greedy 
intriguer, nor old Louise, the unabashed insolvent. 
Perhaps it was what the young Louise might have 
become, or as you might have finished the story if she 
had died when she first captivated Charles Stuart— 
but a little caricatured, even so. Think of the Breton 
girl at the court of the great Louis, the victim of a 
probably true scandal; then coming to Dover in the 
train of that most charming of princesses, Henrietta of 
England and Orleans, and touching the heart (so he 
called it) of her mistress’s brother; returning after a 
time to complete her conquest. That must have been a 
merry evening at Euston Hall, when the mock marriage 
with Charles was solemnised : but no wonder it was too 
much for Evelyn! From this point she might have 
developed (perhaps if she had come from Italy and not from 
Brittany she would have developed) to justify Sir Peter 
Lely ; she might have combined the habits of her rivals, 
the Duchess of Cleveland and the Duchess of Mazarine. 
But she did not. What is there against her in this 
connection save the affair with M. de Vendéme, a very mild 
matter for those days? Unless, just as Mr. Swinburne 
was ovliged to defend Mary of Scotland against her 
defenders, and insisted that she had the courage of 
revenge to murder Darnley and the courage of passion to 
marry Bothwell, even so you were to accuse this Duchess of 
Portsmouth against her accusers, and insist that her wicked 
ambition was not so unswerving but that she was constantly 
inconstant to the King? But it was pitiably not so. The 
vulgar ambition—of dukedoms and money—with which 
the rest of the story saddens us is relieved in itself by the 
indomitable will with which she fought down her rivals, 
and made up the ground lost in her illnesses, by self- 
control and patient astucity. But all this is out of Sir 
Peter's picture. She had not even the robust jollity of 
the others: she was ever calm and calculating. In her 
entertaining quarrels with Nell Gwynn, while you lke 
the orange girl’s humour, your intellectual sympathy is 
compelled by the less harmless intriguer: but that-is not 
in the picture neither. It is a point in Sir Peter’s as in 
her favour that in her dress and furniture she was the most 
riotously and sumptuously artistic person this nation has 
been privileged to entertain: if she grasped all she could 
in her insatiable greed, she threw it out of her windows 
with both hands. But all else is out of the picture, and it 
convinces you not at all. 

There it is: not Louise de Querouailles, but a fancy 
portrait of Messalina, sun-heated and languorous, save in 
saltness alone. It was rather an experience to gaze at it, 
before I put up my umbrella in the muddy street. 


WAGER OF BATTLE 


UDICIAL combat is a fascinating subject yet a_per- 
plexing withal, having  side-issues innumerable, 
wherefrom the writer must sternly refrain or perish of 
prolixity. The case of David and Goliath was gravely 
urged (\.p. 867) as a precedent before the first Pope 
Nicholas, and by him disdainfully waved away. The thing 
itself was unknown in Roman law, though the old legend 
of the Horatii and Curiatii is part of its mythology. But it 
was of the essence of chivalry, and the duello and the 
prize-fight are its legitimate offspring. That it was nol in 
England before the Conquest moves Bishop Stubbs to 
something of the scholar’s mild amaze; but thereafter the 
native Englishman, being seriously accused by an invader, 
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had ordeal of battle, but for a Norman there was the 
oath as well. Moreover, the right to a disputed piece of 
land was decided by this particular form of trial. After 
the legal reforms of Henry II. it became an alternative 
proceeding in a limited class of actions: to wit, the Writ 
of Right (the most solemn method of trying a title to 
land), together with felony and treason, 

Men resorted to it only in appeals : in actions, that is to 
say, brought not in the King’s name, but by an interested 
party here called the Appellor, against whom the accused, 
being the Appellee, might offer to prove his innocence 
by his body. This offer the Appelloir must accept ; 
though he might ‘ Oust the Battle’—that is, avoid the 
proof—if the Appellee were caught red-handed, or if 
himself were maimed by age or wound. The parties ex- 
changed gloves, and gave pledges or Wads (‘ vadiare 
bellum’): whence came Wager of ASattle, afterwards 
the technical term for the whole process. In 
civil cases, if the litigants came to terms, the judge 
exacted a fine called the Concord, whilst he who fought 
and lost must pay the mulct of Recusancy. In criminal 
matters, he who resisted not till the stars came out was 
branded Lecreant or Craven, and was forthwith strung 
up, his goods being forfeited to the Crown, The 
Charters of Exemption, purchased from overlord or king, 
show the cit’s strong horror of the action. Henry I. 
enacted (for a consideration) that no Londoner should do 
battle, and in due course the men of Winchester, Lincoln, 
and Northampton received the like privilege. 

One evil result of Trial by Combat was the Approver: a 
rascal who turned king’s evidence, and fought with late 
companions of his own, Sometimes he accused another 
malefactor, and if he came off victorious in five tussles, 
they let him go free, a banished man. It was his wont, 
whether for money or in the hope of enlargement, to 
Appeal his betters right and left; and the Chronicle of 
William Gregory the Skinner (1456) tells of a Wager 
fought by one Thomas Whitehorne. This ruffian had been 
taken in the New Forest, and lodged in Winchester Jail. 
There ‘ that fals and untrewe peler (= Appellor) hadde 
of the kynge every day Id. ob.’: till at last a proposed 
victim retorted the lie in his throat, and said that ‘he 
wold preve hyt with hys hondys and spende hys lyfe and 
blode a-pone hys fals body.’ The judge ‘fulle curtesly 
informed this ‘sympylle man’ that ‘ he and the peler moste 
be clothyd all in whyte schepys leter.’ Also, each must 
have a stave of green ash three feet long, the point 
thereof ‘a horne of yryn i-made lyke unto a rammys horne ;’ 
and if these ashplants broke, then ‘they moste fyght with 
hyr handys, fystys, naylys, tethe, fete, and leggys.’ More- 
more they were to fight fasting. The Appellee, asking for 
inquiry as to his character, was ‘reported a fyscher and 
tayler of crafte, and therewith the ‘trewyste laborer and 
the moste gentellyste.’ The peler likewise offering his 
character for inspection, it appeared that his address was 
a matter of dubiety; but his manners were not, for 
“Hange uppe Thome Whythorne’ was the response 
of every reference he tendered. At last the day came. 
The Appellee, as became a true man, told his beads 
and prayed full earnestly long, and wept full sore, 
and all they that were onlooking prayed for him 
likewise. Hereat the ‘fals peler’ was moved to scoff. 
‘ Thou fals trayter,’ quoth he, ‘ why arte thou soo longe in 
fals bytter beleve?’ The defender’s sole rely, conveyed 
in terms of green ash, was so lusty a thwack that his staff 
flew all to pieces. Thereupon the peler’s was taken away 
from him; ‘ande thenn they wente togedyr by the 
neckys’ (with their teeth) ‘that the lethyr of clothing 
and flesche was alle to rente.’ In this rough-and-tumble 
it fared ill with the ‘meke innocent’ for a time: the false 
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peler grassing him heavily and near choking the life out 
of him, But presently the meek one rose to his knee, and 
(the combat not being under Queensberry rules), ‘ toke 
that fals peler by the nose with hys tethe, and put his 
thombe in hys yee, that the peler cryde owte ande prayde 
hym of marcy for he was fals unto God and unto hym,’ 
Thereafter he was duly ‘ confessyd ande hanggyd, of whose 
soule God ha’ marcy. Amen.’ So the Exchequer Rolls, 
long charged with his ‘Id. ob. per diem,’ knew him no 
more; but against his name was written ‘Victus est et 
susp.’, the official epitaph of his tribe. 

The Champion, now but the shadow of a name, was a 
nobler offshoot. Originally a witness, he came to be 
indispensable in civil cases, wherein—for a legal reason 
not here to be discussed—the parties themselves must not 
engage. He was the privilege of churchmen, women, and 
the Crown ; and his last appearance for royalty was in ’20 
at the coronation of George 1V. His dress and bearing were 
minutely ordered ; and, as some think, the shaven pate he 
must assume in the exercise of his mystery anticipated the 
requirements of the classic Ring, whereinto it was imported 
after Humphreys took Mendoza by the curls, and ‘ fibbed ’ 
him out of time. In the end he was commonly a hireling ; 
and this condition may very well have accentuated 
the absurdity of the whole system. At any rate, by 
the last of the thirteenth century, it was only kept going by 
the approvers. Then chivalry came with its 7'reason Duel, 
and gave the expiring institution a new lease of life ; and by 
the time of Richard II. the Chivalry Court was in full 
swing. Its forms, chiefly of foreign strain, were as follows. 
After the accusation and the exchange of gloves the 
place of combat was chosen, and there the lists were 
set and staked. There were two gates, each with 
his pavilion, one eastward for the appellant, the other 
westward for the defender; to the south was the 
judge’s seat ; and right and left of it were benches for the 
high-born spectators, the commons being free to take the 
open. Hard by the judge was an altar decked with relies ; 
and south of him there stood a scaffold with a pair of 
gallows. Men-at-arms were stationed between the pali- 
sades; there was a posse of heralds, with a priest in 
full canonicals and a sufliciency of supervising ofticers. 
The trial was held not less than forty days after the 
challenge ; and, the time being come, the heralds demanded 
silence, and the appellant was summoned thrice by trumpet 
and by name. Appearing at the western end, he was thus 
addressed by the constable: ‘Who art thou and where- 
fore comest thou on to the door of these lists?’ His 
answer given, he was taken to his pavilion; and after- 
wards made to swear on the altar that his cause was just, 
The defender did in like wise; the pavilions were 
removed, and chairs set in their room; a napkin holding 
a loaf and a bottle of water was hung at each end of the 
lists. Three times the marshal cried ‘ Laissez les aller ;’ 
and the pair went at it. If either yielded, the marshal 
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cried ‘ Hoo!’ to declare the combat ended. Then the 
wretch was taken to the scaffold: his shield was hung 
reversed on it, his sword was broken, the spurs were 
hacked from his heels. This done, he was haled to the 
church, where he heard mass for the dead, and so to the 
rope and the tree. 

Chivalry passed, yet not the half-forgotten Wager of 
of Battle. Application to determine a_ civil dispute 


thereby was made in 1571 to the great perplexity of the 
lawyers. It was elaborately prepared for; but the case 
was settled in other fashion. Under James I. bills were 
brought into Parliament to abolish Wager, but they fell 
through; and, in 1774, during the North American 
troubles, it was actually proposed to punish the Colonists 
by depriving them of this most precious privilege. In 
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opposing, Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, spoke of 
that great pillar of the Constitution, the Appeal for 
Murder ; Burke concurred; and the clause was struck 
out; so that in ’57 Dr. Cooper, in editing the 
Statutes at large of South Carolina, treats the Wager of 
Battle as an institution still in force. In England the last 
of it came in this wise. In the May of 717, one Mary 
Ashford, a young woman of Langley in Warwickshire, 
was found drowned under circumstances so suspicious that 
a certain Abram Thornton was tried on the capital charge. 
He was acquitted. There was so much evidence against 
him, and in any event he had played so ill a part, that it 
was determined to carry the matter further. Now, an old 
act provided that no acquittal by a jury might bar an 
Appeal of Murder ; so William Ashford, Mary’s brother, 
Appealed Thornton in the Court of King’s Bench. 
Thornton, having pleaded ‘ Not Guilty ; and am ready to 
defend the same by my body, threw down his glove 
upon the floor of the Court. It was a curious turn ; for 
no doubt men thought that he would ‘ put himself upon 
the country’ and stand a second trial by jury. The plaintiff 
tried hard to Oust his Battle but to no purpose; so 
Thornton presently went free. That was the end, for in 
19, two years after the drowning of Mary Ashford, they 
passed the Appeal of Murder Act (59 Geo. III. ¢. 46), 
which purged the land of it for ever. Francis Watt, 


THREE ROUNDS 


At six o'clock the back streets were dank and black, 
4 but once in the Bethnal Green Road blots and 
glares of gas and naphtha shook and flickered till every 
slimy cobble in the cartway was silver-tipped, Neddy 
Milton was not quite fighting-fit. A day’s questing 
for an odd job had left him weary in the feet; and a lad 
of eighteen cannot comfortably go unfed from breakfast 
to night-fall. But box he must, for the shilling was 
irrecoverable, and so costly a chance must not be 
thrown away. It was by a bout with the gloves that he 
looked to mend his fortunes, That was his only avenue 
of advancement. He could read and write quite decently, 


and in the beginning might even have been an office-boy , 


if only the widow his mother had been able to give him 
a good send-off in the matter of clothes. Also, he had 
had one chance of picking up a trade, but the firm already 
employed as many boys as the union was disposed to 
allow. So Neddy had to go, and pick up such stray jobs 
as he might. 

It had been a bad day without a doubt. Things were 
bad generally. It was nearly a fortnight since Ned had 
lost his last job, and there seemed to be no other in 
the world. His mother had had no slop-waistcoat 
finishing to do for three or four days, and he distinctly 
remembered that rather less than half a loaf was left 
after breakfast ; so that it would never do to go home, 
for the old woman had a trick of pretending not to 
be hungry, and of starving herself. He almost wished 
that shilling entrance-fee back in his pocket. There 
is a deal of stuff to be bought for a_ shilling—fried 
fish, for instance, whereof the aromas, warm and rank, 
met him thrice in a hundred yards, and the frizzle, loud 
or faint, sang in his ears all along the Bethnal Green 
Road. His shilling had been paid over but two days 
before the last job gave out, and it would be useful 
now. Still, the investment might turn out e gold mine. 
Luck must change. Meanwhile, as to being hungry—well, 
there was always another hole in the belt ! 

The landlord of the Prince Regent public house had a 
Jarge room behind his premises which, being moved by 
considerations of sport and profit in doubtful proportions, 
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he devoted two nights a week to the uses of the Regent 
Boxing Club, Here Neddy Milton, through a long baptism 
of pummellings, had acquired the trick of a straight lead, 
a quick counter and a timely duck ; and here in the nine- 
stone competition to open this very night, he might 
perchance punch wide the gates of fortune. For some 
sporting publican, or discriminating bookmaker from 
Bow might see and approve his sparring, and start 
him fairly, with money behind him—a professional! That 
would mean a match in six or eight weeks’ time, with 
good living in the meanwhile: a match that would 
have to be won, of course, and after that ...! Twice 
before he had boxed in a competition. Once he 
won his bout in the first round and was beaten in the 
second; and once he was beaten in the first, but 
that was by the final winner, Tab Rosser, who was now 
matched for a hundred a side, sparred exhibition bouts up 
west, wore a light Newmarket coat, and could stand 
whisky and soda with anybody. To be ‘taken up’ on 
the strength of these early performances was more than 
he could reasonably expect. There might be luck in the 
third trial; but he would like to feel a little fitter. 
Breakfast (what there was of it) had been ten hours ago, 
and since there had been but a half a pint of four-ale. 
It was the ‘treat’ of a well-meaning friend, but it lay 
cold on the stomach for want of solid company. 

He turned into Cambridge Road, crossed, and went on 
among the bystreets leading toward Globe Road. Now 
and again a slight aspersion of fine rain came down 
the gusts, and further damped his cap and shoulders 
and the ragged hair that hung over his collar ; and a cold 
spot under one foot gave him fears of a hole in his boot- 
sole as he tramped in the chilly mud. In the Prince 
Regent there were many at the bar, and the most of them 
knew Neddy. 

‘Wayo, Ned,’ said one lad with a pitted face, ‘ you don’t 
look much of a bleedin’ champion, ‘Ave a drop o’ beer.’ 

Ned took a sparing pull at the pot and wiped his mouth 
on his sleeve. A large man behind him guffawed, and 
Neddy reddened high. He had heard the joke. The 
man himself was one of the very backers that might 
make one’s fortune, and the man’s companion thought 
it would be unsafe to back him to fight anything but a 
beefsteak. 

‘ You're drawed with Patsy Beard,’ one of Ned’s friends 
informed him, ‘ You'll ‘ave to buck up.’ 

This was bad. Patsy Beard, on known form, stood best 
chance of winning the competition, and to have to meet 
him was ill luck, and no mistake. He was a thickset 
little butcher, and there was just the ghost of a hope that 
he might be found to be a bit over the weight. 

A lad by the bar looked inquiringly in Ned’s face and 
then came toward him, shouldering him quietly out of the 
group, It was Sam Young, whom Neddy had beaten in 
an earlier competition. ‘’Ungry, Neddy?’ he asked, in a 
corner. Neddy shamefacedly confessed ; for among those in 
peril of hunger, it is disgraceful to be hungry. Sam pro- 
duced a greasy paper from his pocket, enveloping a 
pallid sausage-roll. ‘’Ave ’alf o’ this,’ he said. It wasa 
heavy and a clammy thing, but Ned took it, furtively 
swallowed a large piece, and returned the rest with 
sheepish thanks. He did not turn again toward the 
others but went through to the room where the ring was 
pitched. The proceedings began. There were exhibition 
bouts, to play inthe company. Neddy fidgeted. Why 
couldn’t they begin the competitions at once ? When they 
did, his bout would be number five. That meant an 
hour of waiting; and the longer he waited the 
less fit he would feel. In time the exhibition sparring was 
ended, and the real business begun. He watched the early 
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bouts feverishly, feeling unaccountably anxious. The lads 
looked strong and healthy. Patsy Beard was as strong as 
any of them, and heavy! Could he stand it? This 
excited nervousness was new and difficult to understand. 
He had never felt like it before. He was almost tremb- 
ling ; and that lump of sausage roll had stuck half-way, 
and made breathing painful work. Patsy Beard was 
at the opposite corner surrounded by admirers. He was 
red-faced, well-fed, fleshy, and confident. His short 
hair clung shinily about his bullet head. Neddy noted 
a small piece of court-plaster at the side of his nose. 
Plainly there was a tender spot, and it must be gone for, 
be it cut, or scratch, or only pimple. On the left side, 
too, quite handy! Come, there was some comfort in 
that. He fell to watching the bout. It was a hard fight, 
and both the lads were swinging the right again and 
again for a knock-out. But the pace was too hot, and 
they were soon breathing like men about to sneeze, 
wearily pawing at each other, while their heads hung 
forward. Somebody jogged him in the back, and he found 
he must get ready. His dressing was simple. An ill- 
conditioned old pair of rubber gymnasium shoes replaced 
his equally ill-conditioned bluchers and a cotton singlet 
his shirt; but his baggy corduroys, ragged at the ankles 
and doubtful at the seat, remained. 

Presently the last pair of boxers was brought into the 
dressing-room, and one of the seconds, a battered old pug 
with one eye, at once seized Neddy. ‘ Come along, young 
‘un,’ he said. ‘I’m your bloke. Gotno flannels? Awright. 
Jump on the scales.’ There was no doubt as to the weight. 
He had scaled at eight stone thirteen; now it was 
eight stone bare. Patsy Beard, on the other hand, weighed 
the full nine, without an ounce to spare. ‘ You're givin’ 
im a stone,’ said the old pug; ‘all the more credit ‘idin’ 
of im. ’Ere, let’s shove ’em on. Feel’em.’ He grinned 
and blinked his solitary eye as he pulled on Neddy’s hand 
one of a very black and long-worn pair of boxing-gloves. 
They were soft and flaccid; Neddy’s heart warmed 
toward the one-eyed man, for well he knew from many 
knocks that the softer the glove the harder the fist feels 
through it. ‘Sawftest pairin the place,s’elp me,’ grunted 
the second, with one glove hanging from his teeth. ‘My 
Jad ’ad ’em last time. Come on,’ 

He snatched a towel and a bottle of water, and 
hurried Neddy from the dressing-room to the ring. 
Neddy sat in his chair in the ring-corner, and spread his 
arms on the ropes: while his second, arms uplifted, stood 
before him and ducked solemnly forward and back with 
the towel flicking overhead. While he was fanning, Neddy 
was still conscious of the lump of sausage-roll in his chest. 
Also he fell to wondering idly why they called Beard 
Patsy, when his first name was Joe. The same reflection 
applied to Tab Rosser, and Hocko Jones, and Tiggy 
Magson. But certainly he felt hollow and sick in the 
belly. Could he stand punching? It would never do to 
chuck it half through. Still 

‘ Ready |’ sang the timekeeper. 

The old pug threw the towel over his arm. ‘’Ave a 
moistener,’ he said, presenting the water-bottle to Neddy’s 
mouth. ‘Don’t swaller any,’ he added, as his principal 
took a large gulp. ‘ Spit it out.’ 

‘Seconds out of the ring!’ The old prizefighter took 
his bottle and climbed through the ropes. ‘ Don’t go in- 
fightin’,’ he whispered from behind. ‘ Mark ’im on the 
stickin’-plaster ; an’ if you don’t give ‘im a ‘idin’, bli’me, 
I'll give you one!’ 

‘Time !’ 

The seconds seized the chairs and dragged them out of 
the ring, as the lads advanced and shook hands. Patsy 
Beard flung back his right foot, and made a flashy prance 
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with his left knee as they began to spar for an opening : 
it was Patsy’s way. All Neddy’s anxiety was gone. The 
moment his right foot dropped behind his left, and his 
left hand rocked, knuckles up, before him, he was a com. 
petent workman, with all his tools in order. Even the 
lump of dough on his chest he felt no more. 

‘Buy, buy!’ bawled a wag in the crowd, as a delicate 
allusion to Beard’s more ordinary occupation. Patsy 
grinned at the compliment, but Neddy confined his 
attention to business. He feinted with his left, and got 
back; but Patsy was not to be drawn. Then Neddy 
stepped in and led quickly, ducking the counter and 
repeating before getting away. Patsy came with a rush 
and fought for the body, but Neddy slipped him, and 
got in one for nothing on the ear. The company 
howled. 

They sparred in the middle. Patsy led perfunctorily 
with the left now and again, while his right elbow 
undulated nervously, That foretold an attempt to knock 
out with the right : precautions, a straight and persistent 
left and a wary eye. So Neddy kept out his left, and 
never lost sight of the court-plaster, never of the shifty 
right. Give and take was the order of the round, and 
they fought all over the ring, Patsy Beard making for close 
quarters, and Neddy keeping off, and stopping him with the 
left. Neddy met a straight punch on the nose that made his 
eyes water, but through the tears he saw the plaster dis- 
placed, a tiny stream of blood trickling toward the corner 
of Patsy’s mouth. Plainly it was a cut. He broke ground, 
stopped half-way, and banged in left and right. He got 
a sharp drive on the neck for his pains, and took the right 
on his elbow; but he had landed on the spot, and the 
tiny streak of blood was smeared out wide across Patsy’s 
face. The company roared and whistled with enthusiasm, 
It was a capital rally. 

But now Neddy’s left grew slower, and was heavy to 
lift. From time to time Patsy got in one for nothing, 
and soon began to drive him about the ring. Neddy 
fought on, weak and gasping, and longed for the call 
of time. His arms felt hung with lead, and he could do 
little more than push feebly. He heard the yell of 
many voices‘ Now then Patsy hout ‘im! ‘Ave ’im 
out! That’s it Patsy, another like that! Keep on, 
Patsy!’ Patsy kept on. Right and left, above and below, 
Neddy could see the blows coming. But he was powerless 
to guard or return. He could but stagger about and now 
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and again swing an ineffectual arm as it hung from the 
shoulder. Presently a flush hit on the nose drove him 
against the ropes, another in the ribs almost through 
them. But a desperate, wide whirl of his right brought 
it heavily on Patsy’s tender spot, and tore open the cut. 
Patsy winced, and 

‘Time !’ 

Neddy was grabbed at the waist and put in his chair. 
‘Good lad!’ said the one-eyed pug in his ear as he 
sponged his face. ‘ Nothink like pluck. But you mustn’t 
go to pieces ’alf through the round. Was it a awk’ard 
poke upsetcher?’ Neddy, lying back and panting wildly, 
shook his head as he gazed at the ceiling. * Awright ; 
try an’ save yourself a bit. Keep yer left goin — 
you roasted ‘im good with that; ’e’ll want a yard o’ 
plaster to-night. An’ when ’e gits leadin’ loose, take it 
awf an’ give him the right straight from the guard—if 
you know the trick. Point o’ the jaw that’s for, mind. 
‘Avea cooler. He took a mouthful of water and blew 
it in a fine spray in Neddy’s face, wiped it down, and 
began another overhead fanning. 

‘Seconds out of the ring!’ called the timekeeper. 

‘Go it my lad’-—thus a whisper from behind— you can 
walk over im!’ And Neddy felt the wet sponge squeezed 
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against the back of his neck, and the cool water trickling 
pleasantly down his spine, 

‘Time!’ 

Neddy was better, though there was a worn feeling in 
his arm-muscles. Patsy’s cut had been well sponged, but 
it still bled, and Patsy meant giving Neddy no rest. He 
rushed at once, but was met by a clean right-hander slap 
on the sore spot. ‘ Bravo Neddy!’ came a voice, and the 
company howled as before. Patsy was steadied. He 
sparred with some caution, twitching the cheek next the 
cut. Neddy would not lead (for he must save himself), and 
so the two sparred for a few seconds. Then Patsy rushed 
again, and Neddy got busy with both hands. Once he 
managed to get the right in from the guard as his second 
had suggested, but not heavily. He could feel his strength 
going—earlier than in the last round—and Patsy was as 
strong and determined as ever. Another rush carried Neddy 
against the ropes, where he got two heavy body blows and 
a bad jaw-rattler. He floundered to the right in an attempt 
to slip, and fell on his face. He rolled on his side, however, 
and was up again, breathless and unsteady. There was a 
sickening throbbing in the crown of his head, and he 
could searce lift his arms. But there was no respite: the 
other lad was at him again, and he was driven across the 
ring and back, blindly pushing his aching arms before 
him, while punch followed punch on nose, ears, jaws, and 
body, till something began to beat inside his head, louder 
and harder than all besides, stunning and sickening him, 
He could hear the crowd roaring still, but it seemed 
further off; and the yells of ‘That’s it, Patsy! Now 
you've got ‘im! Keep at ‘im! Hout ‘im this time !’— 
came from some other building close by, where some- 
body was getting a bad licking. Somebody with no 
control of his legs, and no breath to spit away the blood 
from his nose as it ran and stuck over his lips. Some- 
body praying for the end of the three minutes that seemed 
hours, aud groaning inwardly because of a lump of cold 
lead in his belly that had once been sausage-roll. Some- 
body to whom a few called—still in the other building — 
‘Chuck it, Neddy ; it’s no good, Why don’cher chuck it ?’ 
while others said, ‘Tyke ’im away, tyke ‘im away!’ Then 
something hit him between the eyes, and some other 
thing behind the head; that was one of the posts, He 
swung an arm, but it met nothing ; then the other, and it 
struck somewhere; and then there was a bang that 
twisted his head, and hard boards were against his face, 
O it was bad, but it was a rest ! 

Cold water was on his face, and somebody spoke. He 
was in his chairagain, and the one-eyed man was sponging 
him. ‘It was the call o’ time as saved ye then,’ he 
said ; ‘you'd never ‘a got up in the ten seconds. Y’aint 
up to another round, are ye? Better chuck it. It’s no 
disgrace, after the way you’ve stood up.’ But Neddy 
shook his head. He had got through two of the three 
rounds, and didn’t mean throwing away a chance of saving 
the bout. ‘ Awright, if you won't,’ his Mentor said. ‘ No- 
think like pluck. But you’re no good in points—a knock- 
out’s the on’y chance. Nurse yer right, an’ give it’im good 
on the point. ’E’s none so fresh ’isself ; ’e’s blowed with the 
work, an’ you pasted ‘im fine when you did ‘it. Last thing, 
just before ’e sent ye down, ye dropped a ’ot ‘un on ‘is 
beak. Didn’t see it, didjer?’ The old bruiser rubbed 
vigorously at bis arms, and gave him a small, but very 
welcome, drink of water. 

‘Seconds out of the ring!’ 

The one-eyed man was gone once more, but again his 
voice came from behind. ‘ Mind—give it ‘im ‘ard and 
give it ‘im soon, an’ if you feel groggy, chuck it d’reckly, 
If ye don't, i’ll drag ye out by the slack o’ yer trousis an’ 
disgrace ye.’ 
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‘Time!’ 

Neddy knew there was little more than half a minute’s 
boxing left in him—perhaps not so much. He must do his 
best at once, Patsy was showing signs of hard wear, and 
still blew a little: his nose was encouragingly crimson at 
the nostrils, and the eut was open and raw. He rushed in 
with a lead which Neddy ducked and cross-countered, 
though ineffectually. There were a few vigorous ex- 
changes, and then Neddy staggered back from a straight 
drive on the mouth. There was a shout of ‘ Patsy!’ and 
Patsy sprang in, right elbow all ajerk, and flung in the 
left. Neddy guarded wildly, and banged in the right 
from the guard. Had he hit? He had felt no shock, but 
there was Patsy, lying on his face. The crowd roared and 
roared again. The old pug stuffed his chair hastily through 
the ropes, and Neddy sank into it, panting, with bloodshot 
eyes. Patsy lay still. The timekeeper watched the 
seconds-hand pass its ten points, and gave the word, but 
Patsy only moved a leg. Neddy Milton had won. 

‘ Brayvo, young ’un,’ said the second, as he threw his arm 
about Neddy’s waist and helped him to the dressing-room. 
‘Cleanest knock-out I ever see—smack on the point o’ the 
jaw. Never thought you'd ’a’ done it. I said there was 
nothink like pluck, did’n’ I? ’Ave a wash now, an’ you'll 
be all the better for the exercise. Give us them gloves— 
I'm off for the next bout.’ And he seized another lad, and 
marched him out. 

‘’Ave a drop o’ beer,’ said one of Neddy’s new-won 
friends, extending a tankard. He took it, though he 
scarcely felt awake. He was listless and weak, and 
would not hive moved for an hour had he been left alone. 
But Patsy was brought to, and sneezed loudly, and Neddy 
was hauled over to shake hands with him. 

‘You give me a ’ell of a doin’? said Neddy, ‘7 never 
thought I’d beat you.’ 

‘Beat me? well you ain't, ’ave you? ’Ow?’ 

‘Knock-out,’ answered several at once. 

‘Well, I’m damned,’ said Patsy Beard... .., 

In the bar after the evening’s business Neddy sat and 
looked wistfully at the stout red-faced men who smoked 
fourpenny cigars and drank special Scotch ; but not one 
noticed him. His luck had not come after all. But 
there was the second round of bouts, and the final, in a 
week’s time—perhaps it would come then. If he could 
only win the final—then it must come. Meanwhile he 
was sick and faint, and felt doubtful about getting home, 
Outside it was raining hard. He laid his head on the bar 
table at which he was sitting, and at closing time there 


they found him asleep. ArtTuur Morrison, 





CAP AND BELL 


OUEEN was loved by a jester, 
4+ And once, when the owls grew still, 
He made his soul go upward 
And stand on her window sill. 


In a long and straight blue garment 
It talked, ere the morn grew white. 

It had grown most wise with thinking 
On a foot-fall hushed and light, 


But the young Queen would not listen : 
She rose in her pale night-gown, 

She drew in the brightening casement, 
She snicked the brass bolts down. 
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He bade his heart go to her, 

When the bats cried out no more: 
In a garment red and quivering, 

It sang to her through the door, 


The tongue of it sweet with dreaming 
On a flutter of flower-like hair ; 

But she took her fan from the table, 
And waved it out on the air. 


‘I’ve cap ard tells’ (he pondered), 
I will send them to her and die ;’ 
And as soon as the morn had whitened, 
He left them where she went by. 


She too them into her bosom, 
In her heart she found a tune, 
Her red lips sang them a love-song, 
The night smelled rich with June. 


She opened her door and her window, 
The heart and the soul came through : 
To her right hand came the red one, 
To her left hand came the blue. 


They set up a noise like crickets, 
A chattering wise and sweet ; 
And her hair was a folded flower, 
And the quiet of love in her feet. 
W. B. YEATs, 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL USE OF HATS 
To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 12th March, 1894. 


SIR,—You state that several members, of whom I was one 
and Sir Donald Macfarlane another, ‘ instead of removing their 
hats when the Royal Address was being read, as has been 
customary,’ kept ours on. May I call your attention to the fact 
that the unbroken and invariable usage of Parliament is to un- 
cover for a message from the Crown under the Sign Manual, 
and not for a message in answer to an Address nor to the 
Speech from the Throne, when repeated to the House from the 
Chair? As old members of the House, Sir Donald Macfarlane 
and I were naturally acquainted with the observations of the 
Speaker upon this subject on the 21st March, 1882, when he 
authoritatively declared the usage, and I hope that I should be 
the last to show discourtesy, or commit a breach of the usages 
of Parliament in such a case.—1 am, etc., 


CHARLES W. DILKE. 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


London, 13th March, 1894. 


SiR,—My attention has been called to a paragraph in your 
paper of the roth inst., in which you are pleased to censure 
myself and some other members of the House of Commons for 
alleged ‘bad manners’ in having worn our hats during the 
reading of the Queen’s Speech. I admit that I wore my hat on 
the occasion in question and also yesterday, and that in so 
doing I was not guilty of any bad manners or disrespect to the 
Crown, but was strictly following the rules and traditional 
practice and etiquette of the House of Commons as laid down 
by Sir Erskine May. No doubt a large number of new mem- 
bers take off their hats upon such occasions, being unaware of 
the custom which regulates such matters. But these younger 
members of the House who make this not unnatural mistake 
have not, so far as I am aware, presumed to censure those who 
knew better. That proceeding has bcen reserved for Zhe 
National Observer alone in the press, so far as | know, and it 
has thereby displayed its own ignorance of the customs and 
habits of the House of Commons. 

It is only upon the occasion of a direct message from the 





Crown being sent down to the House by special messenger 
that the members receive it uncovered. In my humble opinion 
the greatest respect that can be shown is upon all occasions to 
adhere strictly to the regulations and traditions of the House of 
Commons, and this I have always endeavoured to do.—I am, 
cic. Db. H. MACFARLANE, 


_Note.—We merely stated the fact that Sir Charles Dilk:, 
Sit Donald Macfarlane, and a few others kept their hats on, 
while most of their fellow members took theirs off; and we 
rejoice to learn that, in acting as they did, they were actuated by 
considerations of high constitutional usage. | 


A CORRECTION 
We are requested to state that the writer of A Life of Benito 
Juarez, reviewed in our issue of the 3rd inst., is Mr. Ulick R. 
Burke, not Mr. Ulick R. Bourke, as given on that occasion. 





REVIEWS 
GOOD AND GAY 
Letters of Harriet Countess Granville 1810-1845. 


her son, the Hon, [. LEVESON GOWER, 
Longmans. 


Edited by 
London : 


There is much to interest and even more to charm in this 
collection, and it would therefore be a pity if you approached it 
with unjustified expectations. Lady Granville had a wit and a 
temperament extremely happy for herself and all who knew her, 
and she lived, in England and in Paris, in the most distinguished 
society of the time. But it would be a great mistake to expect 
from her letters enjoyment of the same kind and degree that 
you get from Horace Walpole on the delightful Grammont, 
She was not a professed wit, whose first object in writing was 
to entertain ; still less was she a scandalous old man chuckling 
over the wickedness of his prime. The remark is worth making, 
because inept comparisons are rather popular. Lady Granville 
was a woman whose chief interests in life were comprised in her 
family: she happened to be blessed with a lively wit and an 
abounding sense of humour, and to know intimately some very 
famous people—that is all. But that ‘all,’ as will be seen, is very 
much. The first inspiration of her letters is not to amuse and 
astonish ; it is domestic affection. They are wriiten, with few 
exceptions, to her brother, the sixth luke of Devonshire, and 
her sister, Lady Carlisle. Mr. Fredericx Leveson Gower has 
been guided by a remark, which he quotes, of Archbishop 
Whately : ‘Let any one cut out from a work everything which 
is devoid of importance and interest in itself, and he will find 
that what is left will have lost more than half its charms.’ We 
are very glad that it is so, but it is worth while to point out that 
there is a good deal not of interest in itself, but of an interest 
relative to your interest in the writer—much of affectionate 
solicitude and affectionate detail. ‘There are, in fine, two kinds 
of interest in such collections: one, that of a period, and the 
other that of a personality. 

We take the former first. Lady Granville, a daughter of 
the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire, lived until her husband’s 
death which occurred in the year following the last of the 
letters, when she went into retirement, among the people most 
distinguished, politically and socially, of her day. Lord 
Granville was ambassador at the Hague during 1824, and in 
Paris from 1825 to 1828, and from 1830 to 1841. These pages 
are consequently alive with great names, English and French. 
With few exceptions, however, there is little new light thrown 
on them: the interest for the period comes from having them 
intimately, at close quarters. ‘Lord John Russell is the 


nicest little man that ever was, and his dog Witty the nicest 
dog.’ There you have the statesman in his social aspect as he 
appeared to a young woman of the world (whose connections 
by the way, were of course al! Whig), and surely your study 
of him is brightened. Very early comes a mention of the 
exiled royalties in 1811: she stayed with them at Tren- 
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tham. ‘Monsieur’ the Count d’Artois, Charles X. ‘forgets 
we are all beyond our teens and plays at bo-peep, etc., 
with Lady Stafford and me. The little hideous Duc 
de Berri smouches us all. ‘The Duc de Berri is clever, 
sings well, but is d/ficile a vivre? Ste met Byron in 1812: 
‘He is agreeable, but I feel no wish for any further inti- 
macy. His countenance is fine when it is in repose; but the 
moment it is in play, suspicious, malignant, and consequently 
repulsive. His manner is either remarkably gracious and con- 
ciliatory, with a tinge of affe-tation, or irritable and impetuous, 
and then I am afraid perfectly natural.’ The letters from The 
Hague are very livelyand good-natured ; the early letters from the 
Embassy in France are very severe on the French character, 
The gaiety with which the world in Paris took the crushing of 
France (when she was on a visit there) impressed her pain- 
fully : ‘ Aussi bien,’ said a lady, when asked how she did, ‘ que 
l'on peut ctre aprés avoir dans¢ sur la tombeau de sa patrie’. 
Lady Granville was a little too English to appreciate the 
pathos. But we might quote for ever, and must curtail this 
poriion, She admired Mme. de Broglie enthusiastically and 
observed with a sort of awe the sinister figures of Fouché and 
Talleyrand. Her husband was an admirable ambassador, and 
she discharged her part as admirably, beset with the usual 
difficulties and annoyances. Among her intimate friends was 
Mme. de Lieven, from whom some charming letters are 
inserted. Of the famous Mrs. Norton she thought that ‘ some- 
how or other she does not fit into her own frame, she is not in 
keeping with her own opinions and feelings, and it is impossible 
to bind her up with her own stories.” ‘There is a great deal, of 
course, about Queen Caroline’s trial, described with an absolute 
absence of cant and prudery, as you would expect. <A ten days’ 
visit with her husband to the Pavilion, where George was 
living in comparatively respectable domesticity with Lady 
Conyngham, is delightfully told, and one is pleased to hear 
of the much abused king as the kindest of hosts and of his 
well-bred reception of Rossini. Such few examples, taken 
from some eight hundred pages, may serve to stimulate you: 
there is an excellent index in which to look up your favourites. 

We pass to the other aspect. The letters are extremely inti- 
mate, addressed to two of those dearest to the writer, who she 
knew would keep them to themselves. An occasional touch, 
therefore, of what would be otherwise cruelty, may b2 called 
a sort of unmalicious malice, a light-hearted exercise of a keen 
observation. Lord Ossulton meets you thus on the third page: 
‘He is so factious that if he was not so small and inarticulate 
he might some day or other get into mischief. As it is he is 
never heard and scarcely seen. So fusse, passe, petit bonhomme, 
very harmless and very ridiculous.’ Soon after a poor lady 
appears thus: ‘Fancy Lord O. grown enormously fat, /es 
larmes aux yeux, a red nose, with hands and feet like 
large cream cheeses, in a pink hat and feather, sash 
and shoes!’ Another is ‘a very agreeable woman, 
with a fine back and very plausible ugliness.’ A sense of 
humour is present everywhere, ard would make the letters 
worth reading though never a known name was mentioned in 
them. Take this at the Queen’s trial: ‘Archibald sat by his 
sister Anne, and insisted upon her repeating to him all that 
was going on, which put this amiable virgin into somewhat an 
wkward predicament.’ The matter is slight as could be: the 
tone perfect. A development of this humour is a habit of 
mingling criticism with terms of endearment, a habit used 
generally with regard to her own family : thus her sister’s child 
is ‘a clever, pompous darling,’and right at the end one of herown 
sons is ‘ rather a prig, but an amazingdarling.’ One is helped to 
visualise the writer by the episode of the great Duke: accustomed 
to adoration from women, he was at the feet of Lady Granville, 
who treated him du haut de ma grandeur. A pleasant femininity 
runs through the various reports of the great Lady Jersey. 
They are great friends in the earlier letters, then there is a 
quarrel, and then toleration—a vivid and good-humoured 
comedy. Now and then Lady Granville is bored, but always 
humorously. ‘ Now, dearest brother, listen to my solemn de- 
position. Never to the best of my recollection did I arrive at 
any fashionable watering-place, at any crowded inn, at any 
capital of any country without hearing upon my arrival “ The 
Dowager Marchioness of Downshire’s compliments, just arrived 
from Paris, hopes Lady Granville is quite well,’ My dear, she 
is in the next room,’ 
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On the whole, the charm of personality is greater than the 
historical or sociological interest, and the book is thus a worthy 
complement to Mr. C. Greville’ss—whom Lady Granville knew 
intimately as ‘Punch ’—Journal. The writing shows that com- 
mand of lively and tactful English in which educated English- 
women seem to distance men. Of the words we note that 
‘ chatsome’ and ‘ blowen’ are used as conventional slang. Mr. 
Leveson Gower deserves public thanks for the publication, and 
for his editing. He has avoided, as he professed to do in his 
preface, and as he was well justified in doing by the lapse of 
time, the practice of leaving out ‘all that is not praise.’ And 
you can read his sufficient little foot-notes without losing your 
place in the text, 


NORSE MORALITIES 


A Gauntlet. By ByJiRNSTJERNE BJSRNSON, Translated by 
OSMAN Epwarpbs. London: Longmans. 

Brand. Vy HENRIK IRSEN. ‘Translated by C. H. HERFORD. 
London: Heinemann. 


Those there are, no doubt, who accept Herr Bjérnson’s 
Gauntlet for a triumph of frank realism ; whereas it is nothing 
better than a priggish morality. Its facile idealism severs it 
completely from human life,and as its dramatic interest is of 
the slenderest, you can only believe it a first draft of that de- 
liverance upon ‘Polygamy and Monogamy,’ which convulsed 
Scandinavia some seven years since. Though the form is 
dramatic, the effect is of a series of dialogues: as it were, the 
famous passage in Zhe Doll’s House raised to the m*, There 
is little suggestion of character ; there is no subtlety of discrimi- 
nation. Ries, the trivial man of the world, is a caricature, and 
the rest are qualities duly labelled and docketed. Nobody 
does anything, but everybody expounds his (or her) views at 
length. And if these views are harboured in Norway, can you 
wonder that the practice of her citizens is of a genial lubricity ? 

As the motive is naught, as the characters are inhuman, it 
follows that the thesis is essential. And the thesis is (need 
we say?) ante-nuptial purity. By this there is scarce a girls’ 
debating society in Europe that has not discussed this engross- 
ing question, The ‘pure’ women are all cackling at once, 
and as there is none so unscrupulous as the scrupulously 
‘pure’ woman, it is hard to say where theend will be. Her 
ambition at any rate is simple and avowed. She shudders with 
envious indignation that man should be aware of passions denied 
unto herself. Wherefore she shrieks aloud at the satisfaction 
(by others) of their lawful needs, and in defiance of physiology 
would reduce men to her own level of sexlessness. How im- 
potent is her rage needs no demonstration. In her despite the 
race will follow the law of its development. Men will 


continue to glow with the fever of honest passion) 
while she, poor wizened soul, must take refuge in 


covering the honest man with all the lies and slanders 
that jealousy can invent. The ‘pure’ woman’s vice is familiar 
enough. but that a man should espouse the wretched cause— 
even in far off Norroway—is something of a disappointment. 
And yet A Gauntlet might have been written by Sarah Grand. 
Svava, the heroine, is a sort of heavenly twin. The purpose of 
her priggishness is revealed at once. In the firstact she describes 
her sweetheart most rapturously as ‘ steadfast, frank, and pure.’ 
‘What do you mean by pure?’ interposes her father, as of course 
a father would interpose in the circumstances. ‘I mean what 
the word means.’ ‘ Exactly :’ says Ries, ‘what does it mean ?? 
‘Well,’ replies the triumphant Svava, ‘it means what I hope 
any one would understand by it when applied to myself.’ 
There is none of the art of concealment in this snatch of 
dialogue, and vou would be overwhelmed with surprise if a 
fragment of the hero’s past were not flung at the heroine’s head 
in the next scene. The rest may be imagined. The discussion 
is continued through three acts, and there is no character 
that does not offer a few remarks. Svava’s mother 
expounds her doctrine (with appropriate illustrations) 
to a bevy of nieces, and after infinite pruriency comes to 
the conclusion: ‘ qui boit, boira” Then Svava takes the floor. 
‘I must say something to warn these girls,’ she shouts in a fury 
of hysteria ; ‘there is one thing we women never learn,’ etc. 
etc. And so the argument goes on with tedious iteration, until 
at the end of the third act the ‘ pure’ girl throws her glove in 
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her lover's face, and the curtain falls on the first and last piece 
of action. Such is the compass of this exceedingly foolish play, 
wherein is lamented the truth that men are men and women 
are women. Maybe it is sad, but desire does not alter 
truth, and for all the anxiety of the viciously virtuous men are 
still unlikely to change their sex. One's only consolation is 
that this popular stupidity must bring its own reaction, and that 
even ‘pure’ women will soon cease from a fruitless and un- 
remarked declamation. Mr. Osman Edwards’s version is entirely 
indistinguished and not always idiomatic. For instance, ‘ Thank 
you for yesterday ’ is intelligible in Norse ; in English it has no 
meaniag, and it is the translator’s business to find a real, not a 
literal, equivalent. 

Doubtless the Bjérnson of these latter days—not the artist of 
Arne—is inspired by Ibsen. But Ibsen, with all his faults, 
has never sunk to the abyss of 4 Gauntlet. And in Brand 
he produced a work touched, at least, with the quality of 
Faust. By such lyrical dramas as Brand and Peer Gynt, 
you prophesy, will Ibsen be remembered, when the trivial 
issues of the prose plays are forgotten. True, Brand is 
not for the actor. It is far too prolix, too ‘sp‘ritual’ in its 
motive for representation ; and you can only condemn the in- 
discretion of the director of the New Theatre at Stockholm, 
who set the whole upon the stage, though you applaud the 
audience, whose patience endured from 6.30 to 1.15! If one 
must furnish a description, the play is an imaginative attack 
upon the compromises and conformities of life. The 
form is as clumsy and _  slatternly as may be. Of 
proportion, balance and design it is destitute, flowing on 
in a_ tortuou:, turbid stream of eloquence. Though 
you admire it not, you cannot but recognise its talent and 
force ; and the hero’s waywardness, from the moment of his 
appearance until he lies buried in the avalanche, is genuinely 
impressive. But shape is the first necessity of art, and no 
splendour of thought atones for a breach of allthe canons. The 
metre in which the thing is written is a four-feet iambic, the 
measure adopted by Sir Walter Scott, and Professor Herford, 
in his spirited version, has retained the jingle of the original, 
From his own point of view he has done his work exceed- 
ingly well ; indeed, his ingenuity is amazing and triumphant. 
None the less, it is ill-employed and superfluous. How- 
ever adroit the version, it is still incontestable that prose 
is the only proper medium of translation. The metre 
chosen in the present instance cannot have the same 
value in English as in Norwegian, and there is no ap- 
propriateness in a slavish correspondence. Besides, the 
translator must now and again take refuge in transposi- 
tions and distortions. Nor do we agree with Professor 
Herford that to ‘despoil the original of rhyme is to 
rob it of effects which its author cultivated with deli- 
berate care.’ On the contrary, we are strong in the opinion 
that it is only possible to preserve the true effect in prose. In 
verse you must needs be so careful of your own efiect, that you 
sacrifice your author to the demands of metre, his sense to the 
empire of rhyme. However, our Professor has chosen rhyme, 
and it merely remains for us to pay the just tribute of praise to 
his misguided method. 


HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY 


History of the Philosophy of History—Historical Philosophy in 
France and French Belgium and Switzerland. By ROBERT 
FLINT. London: Blackwood. 


- History, as transacted, Professor Flint tells us, is the entire 
course of events in time ; and history, as a form of literature, is 
the narration of these events. At a further remove comes the 
philosophy of history ; that is to say, what men have thought 
about history, or the attempts that have been made to discover 
the laws of order and progress in human affairs. It is only at 
a third remove that we arrive at the history of the philosophy 
of history, the subject which Professor Flint has made specially 
his own. Neither subject nor treatment, however, is of so rari- 
fied an abstraction as this way of putting it might suggest. The 
purpose of the author is not only to give a record of theories, 
but also to pronounce judgment upon what is essential and 
characteristic in them, and to indicate their chief merits and 
defects. In other words, the book is practically, to a large ex- 
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tent, a philosophy of history and a history of the philosophy of 
history in one. ‘ The conceptions of the reader,’ says Professor 
Flint, ‘as to the character, scope, and method of the philosophy 
of history, as to what it ought to do, and how it ought to do it, 
should be constantly increasing in definiteness and accuracy as 
the inquiry advances. From the vantage-ground gained bya 
study of the thoughts and labours of the past in this depart- 
ment of research, and a kno wled ze of its failures and successes, 
we may hope to gain a clearer view than we could otherwise 
have attained of the duties of the future, of the aims whicha 
philosophy of history may reasonably propose to itself, and of 
the processes to be pursued and the errors to be avoided if it 
would realise them.’ This mode of treatment is quite in har- 
mony with the historical method which has taken possession 
during the present century of every department of investiga- 
tion, and it is one which admirably suits Professor Flint’s 
remarkable combination of erudition and scholarship with 
philosophical grasp. 

In the execution of his work, the author has taken full advan- 
tage of his Shakespearean motto, ‘Too swift arrives as tardy 
as too slow.’ With a sagacious prescience of the scope and the 
intricacies of his undertaking, Professor Flint set these words 
on the fly-leaf of his volume on ‘The Philosopy of History in 
France and Germany,’ published in ’74; and now after nearly 
twenty years they stand before the present volume, which covers 
only half the ground of the form2r one. As Italy and Englani 
have yet to be included in the work, this seems a crab-like 
method of progression backwards. Yet a comparison of the 
new volume with the old will go far to justify this beginning 
afresh from the beginning. In mere extent the present account 
is more than double the length of the relative part of the previous 
volume, and the whole plan of treatment is more comprehensive. 
Instead of a connected series of studies in a department of 
philosophy, the subject is now presented in historical continuity 
as a vital phase in the intellectual development of France; and 
the author’s modestly expressed hope that his book ‘will be 
found to be to some extent a contribution to the history of 
France, as well as of the philosophy of history’ is amply 
justified by his exhaustive and masterly treatment. The book 
takes its place at once as an important contribution to the 
philosophical and historical literature of Europe. It is to be 
hoped that Professor Flint may be able soon to publish a new 
version, on the same scale, of the German part of his former 
volume, and in due time to complete his enterprise by adding 
the promised volumes on Italy and England. It may b2 gently 
suggested that reliance on the Shakespearean motto must be 
tempered by reflection on the limits of human life, if these 
latter volumes are to be permitted to see the light. 

In a general introduction extending to nearly two hundred 
pages, the author defends, on the whole successfully, his plan 
of tracing the development of the philosophy of history in the 
four leading European nations separately ; sketches the pro- 
gress of historical writing in ancient and mediaval times ; 
traces the growth of the idea of progress, the idea of the unity 
of humanity, and the idea of freedom, all of which are implied 
in the scientific conception of history as a single process ; and 
ends by considering the politico-historical theories of Plato 
and Aristotle, St. Augustine and the Arab writer, Ibn Khaldun. 
The last-mentioned was the first writer, according to Professor 
Flint, to treat history as the object of a special science, and 
must be regarded either as the founder of the philosophy of 
history, or as sharing that honour with Vico. The body of the 
work embraces the history of the subject in France from Bodin 
to treatises and pamphlets appearing as late as ’92, and connects 
it luminously throughout with the social, political, and economic 
conditions of the country no less than with the general 
tendencies of philosophical thought which characterised the 
successive periods. It is difficult to say whether the survey of 
the great eighteenth century writers—Montesquieu, Turgot, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and Condorcet—or the handling of the 
embarrassing wealth of material in the nineteenth deserves most 
praise. Many perhaps at the present time may turn with most 
interest to the full treatment of ‘ the Socialistic Schools’ in the 
seventh chapter, or ‘the historical philosophy of Naturalism 
and Positivism’ in the tenth chapter. Under the first head are 
grouped Saint-Simon, Fourier, Buchez, Leroux, Louis Blanc, 
Proudhon (an anarchist rather than a socialist, as Professor 
Flint remarks), and Odysse-Barot. Comte’s theory is sub- 
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jected to a searching analysis, and among more recent writers, 
Rénan and Taine are criticised as representatives, in a large 
measure, of the same positivist or naturalistic tendency. Other 
chapters deal with the Ultramontanist and Liberal Catholic 
Schools, the Spiritualistic or Eclectic School of Cousin, 
Jouffroy, Guizot and others, the Democratic Historical School 
of Michelet and Quinet, and the Criticist School of Renouvier 
and his followers within the last half-century. A chapter onthe 
philosophy of history in Belgium and Switzerland brings the 
work to a close, and the strictures which Professor Flint makes 
upon the Swiss Protestant writers and their narrow-minded 
attempts ‘to force the matter of history into the mould of 
an antiquated theology’ form an apt conclusion to a work 
conceived and carried out with the sanity and impartiality of a 
truly philosophical mind. 


TWO STORIES 


The Raiders. By S. R. CROCKETT. London: Unwin. 
Lost on Du-Corrig. By STANDISH O’GRADY. London : Cassell. 


Mr. R. L. Stevenson is surely a little unfortunate in his 
correspondents? For instance, it was very natural that he, 
a Scot abroad, should tell the members of a Scottish club 
at Honolulu, that he could not read Zhe Stickit Minister 
‘without a gulp, for the book had reminded him of ‘the 
graves of the Martyrs’—(those coerced coercionists !)—and 
therewith the whaups, ‘calling above them his heart re- 
membered how.’ Again, that on the strength of Zhe Stichkit 
Minister aforesaid, he should take advantage of ‘a letter 
to a friend’ to equal Mr. Crockett to the master by whom that 
gentleman lived and moved and had such being as was 
his—this, too, was natural, we make no doubt: for Mr. Steven- 
son is nothing if not daring, and this is daring enough to 
make the common reader to turn and be changed, as by a 
hard knock in the pit of his stomach. ‘They do not derive 
from each other, he says: ‘they are complementary. TZhe 
Stickit Minister is out of doors: Barrie is within doors. By 
different ways ye shall attain.’ Now this is all very nice 
for Mr. Crockett ; but—and here is the unfortunateness—it is 
also very good business for Mr. Crockett’s publisher in that 
itenables him to rig the market in the matter of Crockett, 
by creating an artificial demand for his wares. For of course 
the ‘friend’ made haste to communicate so surprising a 
discovery on the part of a distinguished correspondent to the 
national newspaper ; and now (1) it figures as a sort of testi- 
monial to the merits of Mr. Crockett on the fly-leaf of Mr. 
Crockett’s new venture ; and (2) it is set forth, together with the 
opinions of other ‘well-known critics, in a leaflet compiled 
with a view to the bold (not to say impudent) advertisement of 
Mr. Crockett and all his works. Mr. Stevenson, that is, 
is shown to the public in the act of recommending a book 
he has never read on the strength of a book he has read 
to singularly little purpose! Not even Mr. Gladstone, that 
bill-sticking archangel (so to speak), has ever, we believe, been 
made to do such duty. And it seems safe to assume that 
Mr. Stevenson is not the man to relish the position : especially 
as this cheapening of his impressions of Zhe Stichit Mintster 
cannot but quicken such an expectation in favour of Zhe 
Raiders as The Raiders itself most certainly must disappoint 
and kill. 

The book has merits: there is no doubt of that. But it 
has not merits enough to blind you to its vices. To be 
plain, it is not authentic work: it is a piece of pure mimicry, 
and the writer is overbold in his choice of originals. On the one 
hand, he is not to be parted from his R. L. S.; on the other, 
he cannot refrain from his J. M. B. His hero recalls the 
oddest memories of David Balfour; he catches certain 
Stevensonian tricks of style in a way that, while it is very 
creditable to himself, is extremely irritating to his readers. 
Again, he might never have essayed to create a May Mischief 
but for Babbie ; nor to trot out a Sammle Tamson but for 
the folk in Thrums ; nor to picture the Sixteen Drifty Days but 
for the storm in Zhe Little Minister. The intention is strictly 
honourable, of course. ‘Seulement,’ as the man says in /es 
Faux Bonshommes, the effect is very often disconcerting. There 
is no better model for a beginner in fiction than the R. L. S. of 
on Kidnapped, let us say, But one can wo/conceive of him putting 
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the character of a Galloway laird (Early Georgian), and writing 
‘donkey’ for ‘cuddie’, or allowing any thing in his pages to 
‘execute a fandango’; while you are sure that he would 
rather die the death than see a man of his making, not 
‘hanged’ but, ‘hung ’—like a picture or a piece of pork. 
Again, when Mr. Crockett falls to his English, he is capable on 
occasion of ‘ little tongues of crawling cloud,’ which first came 
‘ shooting down’ and then go ‘curling upwards like the 
winkers of an old man’s eye’: all in the space of a couple 
of lines! ‘Neither...o07... 07, he writes; and you 
are sure that this time his turn for mimicry has played 
him false. Achievements of the kind may be ‘Galloway in 
particular, and also ‘ Crockett at his best,’ as the publisher 
assures you that they are; but they do not conduce 
to a belief in the identity of Patrick Heron. In any 
case, they can hardly be the ‘good Galloway Scots,’ which 
Mr. Stevenson demands of Mr. Crockett : being indistinguish- 
able from common Fleet-street English. The same imperfect 
mastery is shown in Mr. Crockett’s treatment of his second set 
of inspirations. Babbie is always charming ; and very often 
she is so by reason of her wilful petulance, her gay indifference 
to the proprieties. But May Mischief is not: May Mischief is 
sometimes, at least, a tomboy and in the end is some- 
body not May Mischief. The Earl of Little Egypt, 
despite some touches here and there, is mainly incre- 
dible: for reasons the reader must discover for himself. The 
best you can say for Sammle Tamson is that he is visibly 
estrayed in Galloway, and should hie him northward to the 
tents of his kindred with all speed. Worst of all, perhaps, is 
the author’s lack of art in the arrangement of his material. He 
is prodigal of incidents ; but they are too breathless (as it were) 
to convince you of anything but their own unreality. Adventure 
is hurled upon adventure; and nobody knows why. .The 
characters turn up in all sorts of places; and your sole 
emotion is one of wonder how the d l they got there. In 
Mr. Crockett’s conduct of his plot there is nothing of the too- 
too obvious neatness of which we complained in Zhe Little 
Minister; as there is nothing of the deliberate choice of 
means to an end the austere reserve of power, which delights 
one so in Atdnapped and Catriona. There is no atmosphere, 
no perspective, no sense of heat andcold. Nothing is realised : 
so that you no more believe in May Mischief in the Murder 
Hole than you do in Patrick Heron on the Wolf’s Slock, on the 
ice, in the gipsy’s hut; and you are as sure that the Loathly 
Dogs are ‘jimmy’ as you are sure that Captain Yawkins 
had read Hard Cash before he fired his parting defiance in 
the teeth of Lieutenant Mountenay, and that old Maxwell had 
watched Mr. Barkis go out with the tide, ere he proceeded to 
go and do likewise. 

And yet the book has merits: merits of humour, character, 
Cesciiption, dialect, intention above all. Mr. Crockett has done 
the best in it he could ; and that in these days of cheap and easy 
writing is much to his credit. You may read him with a 
certain entertainment or you may not: you must with a certain 
respect. You feel, too, that it is most unlucky for him that 
being ‘complementary’ (let us say) to so many others at once, 
he should te made the hero of a sort of ‘corner.’ But so it is: 
and even as we write somebody is comparing him to Mr. R. L, 
Stevenson, even as that gentleman had already compared him 
to Mr. J. M. Barrie. Is it not written that ‘by different ways 
ye shall attain 7’ 

Mr. Standish O'Grady has cast his Lost on Du-Corrig 
in the form of narratives by several of the actors in or 
spectators of the adventures therein chronicled. This is 
perhaps a rather dzngerous plan to pursue, but in this 
instance the author has, in our opinion, followed it with a 
remarkable degree of success. It is a tale of adventure pure 
and simple, not containing any female except a mother who 
is mentioned once or twice, but can hardly be said to be so 
much as introduced to the reader, and an alleged Aiast. Now 
the Prasé, if she existed, was an exceedingly terrible individual, 
and Mr. O’Grady describes her through one of his mouth- 
pieces w th great power—:ndeed with a touch of the faculty so 
pre eminent in Mr. R. L. Steverson, of producing the effect of 
terror ina few worcs. John Freeman, the person who was 
originally lost, is the largest contributor to the narrative, and 
his tale is largely of the Robinson Crusoe class, and very 
ingenious. To our taste, however, the introductory matter is 
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still better. The mystery as to how John was lost could not 
in any case be kept up long, but it would be better maintained 
if the map of the remarkable series of caverns in which the 
young man was confined had been put in the middle of the 
book, where it becomes desirable to consult it, instead of 
facing the front page. Askilfully devised character is a little 
brother of the hero’s, eight years old, who, having seen a vision, 
and acquired an inward conviction that a certain hole in the rocks 
communicated with the place where his lost brother was, went 
daily, and rolled cakes down the chasm that John might not 
be starved, which catastrophe indeed he materially helped to 
avert. It should be added that the story contains a very sound, 
honest, and unexplained ghost. John Freeman saw it often 
and clearly. Its genuineness was subsequently certified by a 
competent archvologist, but John never saw it except when 
suffering from exhaustion and want of solid food. Another 
most attractive feature in the story is the account of certain 
seals, who had access to the cavern, and played an important 
part in the affair. Having always been clearly of opinion that 
the slaughter of so intelligent, beautiful, harmless, and (when 
dead) useless an animal as the British seal is a crime nearly as 
wicked as an average murder, we welcom2 Mr. O’Grady’s 
decidedly effective description of him and his ways, and hope 
that none of his tribe may ever be hurt by anybody who has 
read this book. And anybody who does read it will pass a 
couple of agreeable hours. 


THE MAKER OF MADRAS 


Rulers of India. Sir Thomas Munro. By JOHN BRADSHAW. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 


Both author and subject of this little volume fell victims to 
the cholera ; but there the resemblance ceases. John Brad- 
shaw, as Sir William Hunter remarks in a prefatory note, died 
last January, ‘before accomplishing what seemed to be his 
life’s task,’ despite his twenty-five years on Indian educa- 
tion. Munro, on the other hand, had finished his course, all 
but a month or so, and had rounded a period close on half 
a century long, when he was laid low on his last tour. Few men 
have impressed their memories more deeply upon Indian tradi- 
tion than this brave, wise Glasgow gentleman. ‘In the central 
districts,’ we read, ‘boys are still named after “ Munrolappa.” 
In the Cuddapah districts wandering mendicants sing ballads 
in his praise.’ Yet his admirable letters show that his long 
residence in Madras was a matter less of inclination than of 
duty, for he longed exceedingly to regain the banks of the 
Clyde. It was nearly thirty years before he obtained his first 
furlough, and he returned to find his mother dead and his 
father too old to take intelligent pleasure in his society. The 
burden of India was heavy in those days, and even the arrival 
of Guy Mannering afforded but a partial relief. 

Munro learned ina hard school. He worked his way out to 
Madras before the mast, and ‘it was near six months before I 
could save money enough to buy me a few suits of linen.’ At 
first his service was purely military, and he fought against both 
Haidar Alf and Tipti Sultan. The sagacity with which the boy 
of nineteen criticised the campaigns against the former is 
remarkable indeed ; and he perceived from the first that Tipu 
should not have been allowed to keep the half his dominions 
by the treaty of Seringapatam. In fact he anticipated Welles- 
ley in perceiving that in India the balance of power could 
not by reason of its artificiality be maintained : for ‘there are 
times and situations when conquest not only brings a revenue 


. greatly beyond its expenses, but brings also additional 


security. At the same time, he impressed upon Colonel 
Wellesley the necessity of increasing the European pari passu 
with the native force. He was thoroughly Scots in his tendency 
to dogmatise, and the frankness with which he censured the 
operations at Assaye might well have provoked an indignant 
reply from one less simply conscientious than the conqueror. 
Instead, the answer, signed ‘Arthur Wellesley’ shows the 
lecture to have been taken in perfectly good part; nor did Sir 
John Malcolm object to being informed that ‘I do not understand 
why you did not instantly follow up the victory (of Mehidpur), 
instead of halting four days to sing “Te Deum,” and to write to 
your grandmothers and aunts how good and gracious Providence 
had been.’ Besides, Munro, when the opportunity for distinc- 
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tion came, thoroughly justified Sir Arthur’s saying : that he was 
‘a judge of a military operation.’ In the second Maratha war 
he entered the Peshwa’s country at the head of five companies 
of Sepoys, raised irregular cavalry from the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, took more fortresses, and—to quote Mr. Canning— the 
population which he subjugated by arms, he managed with such 
address, equity, and wisdom, that he established an empire 
over their hearts and feelings.’ Moreover, his advice and 
energy contributed not a little to the successful prosecution of 
the Burmese War, though the peace was scarce to his taste, as 
he advocated the setting up of the Pegu in oppposition to 
Ava, rather than the occupation of Tennasserim. 

Munro’s instincts were evidently the soldier’s, but his destiny 
led him to renown as an administrator. In 1792 he was 
appointed Assistant-Collector in the Brdmahal, which had 
been wrested from Tipii ; seven years later he was transferred to 
Kanara, and in 1809 he went to the Ceded Districts, acquired 
by treaty from the Nizin. Then, with the exception of his 
command in the Maratha War, he continued in civilian 
employment, first as Principal Commissioner for the revision 
of the internal administration, and, finally, as Governor of 
Madras. He was fitted by nature for the life, his strong 
constitution enabling him to march day after day under a 
burning sun. When railways were not, ‘my annual circuit, 
he wrote, ‘is near a thousand miles, and the hours I spend on 
horseback are about the only time I can call my own,’ He 
travelled by preference without escort, because ‘nothing js 
more dangerous than a small guard in a turbulent country. 
by sheer force of character he pacified the most disorderly 
localities, disorganised by long misgovernment; and the 
poligars, or petty chiefs of the Ceded Districts, who 
subsisted by rapine, were speedily compelled to disband. 

His chief strength, however, lay in the patience with which 
he would inquire into every grievance, and listen to every com. 
plaint. His settlements were based on the rdéyafwari system, 
whereby the Government dealt decently with each cultivator ; 
and in five years he completed a survey which is even to this 
day a safe guide in village disputes. In some respects he may 
have set too high a value upon native institutions : notably in 
his estimate that the fauchdyats, or village councils, could main- 
tain their place beside the regular courts of justice. But he 
never swerved from the principle that equitable taxation and 
non-interference with custom and belief are the true methods 
of Indian rule. When Lord William Bentinck ascribed the 
Vellore Mutiny to a design to restore Tipt’s dynasty, Munro at 
once rejoined that it traced to the prohibition of the caste 
marks. ‘ However strange it may appear to Europeans, I know 
that the general opinion of the most intelligent natives in this 
part of the country is, that it was intended to make the Sepoys 
Christians.” Later on, when he was Governor of Madras, he 
severely reprimanded a magistrate for engaging in missionary 
works : ‘ The best way fora collector to instruct the natives is to 
set them an example in his own conduct.’ Munro believed in 
admitting Hindus to offices of trust, but he placed little 
faith in educating them according to Western ideas. ‘We 
shall make them more pliant,’ he said, ‘and more servile, 
more industrious, and perhaps more skilful in the arts—and we 
shall have fewer banditti ; but we shall not raise their moral 
character.’ He was equally right about the iniquity of sub- 
ordinating the commercial interests of India to those of Britain. 
It reminded him of nothing so much (let Mr. Fowler take 
note) as the treatment of the Flemings by Edward III. In 
short there have been few nobler rulers than the Munro who 
found Madras devastated by Haidar, and left behind him an 
administration perfected in every detail. 


BUNYAN UP TO DATE 


Bunyan Characters. By ALLXANDER WuytreE, D.D. 
Edinburgh: Oliphant. 


This clever, and at times most silly, book should have 
been called A Pilgrim's Progress from This World to 
the Free Kirk of To-Day. Ur. Whyte has chosen his 
pose with discretion. He is incapable of the vulgarity 
of the corner tub-thumper ; but at root there is little 
difference between the pair. The one climbs a lamp- 
post to bawl his ‘gospel’ invitations in the vernacular 
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of the street. Dr. Whyte wears Bunyan’s gown and John 
Law’s bands ; he has Samuel Rutherford’s cushion and Fraser 
of Brea’s gold spectacles. But that is a mere concession 
to culture. Every page of Bunyan Characters is sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of a dim religious limelight : so that it is 
hard to acquit Dr. Whyte of the charge of having burlesqued 
Bunyan solemnly and for pious purposes. No doubt, his 
original design (and a very excellent intention it was) was to 
drive Bunyan home to the heart of the people. But he being 
Dr. Alexander Whyte, and the dissenting public being given to 
rushing violently down every steep place it comes by, what we 
have is a ridiculous and irreverent commentary on a masterpiece 
of English, designed as a model of simple, honourable, God- 
fearing conduct: is an ample proof that the half-taught middle- 
class would like to throw a pseudo-Kempisian shaft of dulness 
across its gay and healthy pages. So much the worse for 
such of the middle-classes as go walking up and down the face 
of the earth in s2arc’ ofa religion : so much the worse, in the 
moral sense of the word, for Dr. Whyte, seeking whom he may 
‘instruct’ and delude. 

But for his inveterate iteration of ‘just’ and ‘so,’ some of 
Dr. Woyte’s pages would not hive b2e2 at all unpleasant to 
read : for the old divines to whom he plays the sedulous ape 
were apt to phrase their obstinate questionings in vehement and 
piercing English—sharper, as himself would probably remind 
you, than any two-edged sword. When the imitation is seasoned 
and quickened with extracts thrown broadcast across the page, 
andvery often undifferentiated from their baser setting by 
quotation marks, the result is a fleeting fancy thit Dr. Whyte’s 
is ahome-thrusting sword. Close examination, however, proves 
the weapon a brass-studded bludgeon, and himself a parodist 
in a snuff-coloured coat ania tie-wig, as it were an estray from a 
fancy-dress prayer-meeting. Without the original Puritan 
inspiration he has caught the Puritan trick of manner; without 
the mastery of his models’ method, he has found out how to 
chic something not distantly resembling the original effects. 
Not a little cleverness has gone into the work, and herein 
lies Dr. Whyte’s superiority over the builder of modern 
pastiches. But although his speech bewrayeth him not, his 
matter does. He mimics to admiration the solemn twang of 
the early Nonconformists, and with the twang he has caught a 
something ofthe snuttls. But, besides, there is in his bok that 
melancholy shriek which is peculiar to our own decadent day. 
‘Try me and search my veins’ was the motto of the men whom 
Dr. Whyte would reproduce: but himself 1s swayed by the 
nineteenth-century mania for probing spots and questins 
after pimples, That is to say, there is a healthy introspection 
which is a religious duty, and there is a morbid introspection 
which is partly decoration and partly disease. Dr. Whyte would 
make life so much of a ‘ wale ’ that ifhis counsel were followed the 
benefits of religion would be washed away in floods of tears : and 
it were healthier to fare well as they that sleep fare well than to 
cure the supine soul with his medicament. For instance, he 
asks : ‘ What books have you laid in for your death-bed?’ ‘Do 
you look forward to be reading when Jordan is beginning to 
swell and roll for you, and to leap up toward your doorstep ?’ 
Really this is too unhealthy! Dr. Whyte is sufficiently intelli- 
gent to see and to say that the best preparation for death is 
life. But he has, he declares, a little library for the moment of 
dissolution, which we hope he will soon be wise enough to put 
away on a distant shelf. For books must either torment a man 
in the article of death, or must encourage him to moral posturing, 
and the idea is as priggish and morbid as Addison’s notion of 
sending for his stepson to come and see how a Christian could 
die. Then, Dr. Whyte asks casually : ‘What is your favourite 
psalm or hymn?’ We might with equal pertinence retort upon 
him with what is his favourite comic song ? 

Finally, what is not morbid in this book is either platitude or 
idle inquisitiveness. Bunyan, having a due sense of values, says 
little of Mr. Ready-to-Halt. But Dr. Whyte wants to know 
more, and assumes more. Who was his mother? Who was his 
nurse ? Did she ever forgive herself for letting him fall? ‘ What 
were his occupations and amusements as a little cripple boy? 
Who made him his first crutch? Of what wood was it made ?’ 
Think of it, read of it, dissolute man ! and much good may you 
get of the inquisition. For Bunyan, as we have said, wrote a 
gay and hopeful allegory. He certainly counted his tears and 
put them ina bottle. But he threw the bottle aside when it 
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was done with: he did not keep the tears for the 
upturned faces of a congrezation. And if he had known Dr. 
Whyte, he would probably have brought his pilgrims face to 
face with a certain Mr. Busybody, who preached the Buddhist 
doctrine that the Delectable Mountains are in the navel. Any 
way, he did not write just for the purpose of instigating a 
self-conscious age to omphalatry, as Dr. Whyte has done, at 
some pains and with a certain intelligence. 


MENDELSSOHN INTIME 


Selected Letters of Mendelssohn. Edited by W. F. ALEXANDER, 
M.A. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 


To know Mendelssohn, even as to know Mozart, was said to 
be the inevitable prelude toloving him. This might have been 
some time a tradition, but the publication of these selected 
letters by Mendelssohn do give it proof. He was a 
charming letter-writer, and his letters are so far 
characteristic that you seem to read deep into the very 
recesses of his character in the perusal of them. It is 
indeed worth while, before coming to the actual details of the 
letters themselves, to put on record some impression of that 
character as it stands here revealed. You encounter him 
young, ardent, glowing with the fervour of his morning inspi- 
rations, brilliantly enthusiastic, and with the happiest tempera 
ment in the;world. It is an enthusiasm, however, and it is a 
happiness which secure him from every uncritical foolishness 
save that racial folly of extreme innocence with which all 
Germans of the Mendelssohn type are inevitably tainted. His 
capacity for enjoyment seems at this period to be nearly 
limitless. Observant, joyous, overflowing with kindliness he 
app2ars on the stage, first of all, as the perfect-gentleman- 
artist, as indeed, from his work alone, one would have expected 
him to be. His fresh interest in Rome, for example, in all the 
novelties of that amazing city, particularly as it was in the old 
Papal days, is not only charming to contemplate: it is also 
refreshing as showing the purely artistic standpoint from 
which he viewed life in those days; a standpoint how 
different from that which persuaded him to the exclamation, in 
one of the last letters, ‘I cannot think of music ; if I turn my 
thoughts to it, it all seems waste and hollow!’ But life, as it 
continues through the record of these personal documents, was 
a gentle burden to Mendelssohn ; his love for everything that 
was beautiful, his readiness to develop transports over everything, 
outside music, that he was expected to admire, even within the 
realm of music his large tolerance and his genial sense of art— 
all these things combined to fill his soul with an overflowing 
happiness. To read these letters with sympathy is to 
sympathise—however remotely sentimental the connection may 
appear—with Mendelssohn’s early death. 

To turn now, after the record of this brief impression, an im- 
pression as pleasant as it is refreshing, to the details of the 
letters themselves : it may be noted that they stretch over the 
seventeen years that formed the chiefly active portion of the 
musician’s career. They consist of letters to his family, to 
friends, and to professional colleagues. But all seem to us equally 
frank, equally natural,equallycharming. Mendelssohn’s descrip-« 
tions of the religious services at Rome during the Holy Week 
strike one as the outcome of a fine sensitiveness and a freshly 
brilliant artistic nature. He was open to every fresh impression 
as he encountered it, and he recorded all with careful conscien- 
tiousness, though coloured by a general enthusiasm. He also 
appeals to one as a man of an utterly modest and unassuming 
disposition. He records the attention paid to him by Goethe, 
the notice of courts, the public enthusiasm of London, side by 
side with the pride of his own family and the affection shown 
by his intimate friends, with the same interest and show of 
feeling. If any particular exhibition of appreciation pleases 
him, and he records it to his correspondent, he excuses 
himself with a pleasant ma/veté, and with an evident sincerity 
that is always attractive. Later, when, unknown to himself, 
the gloom of death was nearing, we find a more serious 
and equipoised tone in his correspondence. For a time 
he is content to write about his mere impressions ; then it is 
his work, and his views upon his own work with which he is 
engaged ; lastly, it is himself and the troubles of his life, or, if 
not the troubles, the anxieties of his life that occupy his atten- 
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tion. The development is all so natural, yet so dreadfully 
pathetic, that to read the letters is, in a manner, a new experi- 
ence of life: a new >xperience that is old perhaps and inevitable 
enough, but that is told in a new fashion and with a new 
fatefulness. These letters, then, are well worth the read- 
ing. They have not only an essential, but also a personal 
charm; and Mr. Alexander has translated them with so 
remarkable a skill that one sometimes pauses to wonder in 
what language Mendelssohn probably wrote. Greater praise 
it would be impossible to award. 


OLD AND NEW 


Few indeed are the farces which will endure to be read in 
cold blood. For they are of an art which demands the foot- 
lights and a false environment. And yet you may skim 
Mr. Pinero’s Zhe Schoolmistress (London: Heinemann) without 
either tedium or disgust. To be sure, the thing has no point of 
contact with literature. It does not contain one single line of 
admirable English, one single phrase that lingers in the 
memory. The jokes are designed with singular economy to 
catch the vulgar, and limp somewhat clumsily after the best of 
Mr. Gilbert’s. Mr. Pinero, for instance, is so pleased with the 
notion of Admiral Rankling’s genial after-dinner speech that he 
recurs to it again and again. And then there is not in the play a 
hint of character. Every one of the puppets has been fam'liar 
these many centuries. The blustering admiral, the patient wife, 
the slatternly but intelligent pupil-teacher, the impoverished 
aristocrat—these are the counters with which the dramatist and 
novelist have played since the beginning of time. Yet, as we 
have said, we are not sorry to have read 7he Schoolmistress, for it 
is by no means ill-arranged, and at least it recalls to mind the 
admirable performance of Mr. Clayton. That was the excuse of 
the play’s existence, that is the reason why you read it with a 
certain pleasure. So seldom is the actor in any sense m2mor- 
able, that you rem2mer the tones and aspect of him who 
‘created’ Admiral Rankling with enthusism. For the rest, 
you acknowledge that the scene is in fairyland; that out- 
side of a German farce no human being ever acted as Mr. 
Pinero bids his puppets act. Indeed, German farce is Mr. 
Pinero’s inspiration. We do not mean that he has con- 
sciously borrowed. But the atmosphere of Zhe School- 
mistress is assuredly the atmosphere of Schénthan and 
Von Moser. Yet it is excellent fooling, good to listen to, 
and not positively ill to read. Of course, you resent the 
love-making, which is foisted in to please the pit, and of course 
you resent the obvious partition into three acts. The plan 
is as simple as building a wall. The embroilment reaches 
its climax at the end of the second act, and the curtain comes 
down as upon a drunken orgy. And the third act opens 
timidly (always in a ‘morning-room’), reminding you of katzen- 
jammer and a devilled herring. Then all is made plain, and 
they pair off in couples. And not asking life or possibility of 
Mr. Pinero’s farces, you are content. It is enough to say that, 
though Zhe Schoolmistress is not comparable to Dandy Dick, 
it is still amusing, and also readable, though it has not the 
smallest pretence to be regarded as aught better than accom- 


‘plished journalism. 


In A History of English Lotteries (London: The Leaden- 
hall Press) Mr. John Ashton has gathered an immense 
amount of information, and arranged it so clumsily that 
though it will remain the one book of reference on the 
subject, not even the glutton of print will essay to read it 
through. No research has been spared, and the illustrations, 
chiefly facsimiles of bills, are as well chosen and as well 


‘ reproduced as possible. The history of the lottery, happily 


now dead in England, is traced from its origin to its last 
illegal descendant, the Missing Word. The first lottery, imi- 
tated from abroad, was projected in 1566, and drawn three 
years later. The jargon was the same then as ever: ‘A 
Verie rich Lotterie Generall, thus ran the advertisement, 
‘without any blancks, contayning a number of good prices, 
as wel of redy money as of plate,’ and so on through many 
pages of black letter. Not all were public lotteries, and 
countless schemes were devised by the speculator for the filling 
of an emptied pocket. One of the most interesting lotteries 
was set on foot by Alderman Boydell, after the loss inflicted 
upon him by his edition of Shakespeare. The first prizes were 
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framed pictures by Poussin, Titian and others, and there were 
no blanks, since the holder of every ticket ‘ will fairly and 
honourably receive the full amount of the original cost of the 
ticket in beautiful engravings.’ However, lotteries are no more, 
and the gambler exercises his talent on the race-course or 
Stock Exchange. It was a paternal government which sup- 
pressed them, and little enough good was done thereby. You 
cannot suppress gambling by Act of Parliament. The most 
you can do is to confine the gambler’s energies within a 
narrower field. And that in truth is not worth the doing. 

Mr. G, A. Greene’s Jtalian Lyrists of To-day may be 
taken as furnishing a very fair indication of the literature 
which modern Italian poets are now engaged in producing, 
The list contains some thirty-four names, som? familiar, 
some very nearly unknown, to English ears. Of all the 
poems here translated those of Carducci appear to us by 
far the best. Carducci’s delicate thought and wonderful 
clarity of diction mark him out among all modern Italian 
poets as a very singular and accomplished artist; and Mr, 
Greene has been successful enough to effect this distinc- 
tion in his own translation of Carducci’s work. One 
little poem, indeed—it is called ‘ Pantheism’—has, in its 
English garb, quite a singular charm, and, what is more, 
even some claim to poetical beauty. We commend the book 
to all English readers who, lacking the Italian, yet desire to 
have information on a somewhat minor but elegant and 
graceful movement in living Italian letters. We have also 
received Zhe Statesman’s Year Book for ’94 (London: Mac- 
millan), edited by Mr. J. Scott-Keltie, which is an easy 
first in the keen race of reference books; London Charities 
(London: Chatto), edited by John Lane, which is most 
useful; a new edition, being the fifth of Zhe Campaign 
Guide (Edinburgh: Douglas)—an excellent handbook for 
Unionist speakers; a new edition, being the second, of 
Parliamentary Government in the Colonies (London: Long- 
mans), by Alpheus Todd, edited by his son; a new edition of 
The Medicine Lady (London: Cassell) by L. T. Meade ; and 
Pears Pictorial (London : Simpkin) which contains Zhe Vicar 
of Wakefield with reproductions of Rowlandson’s illustrations. 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
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6s. By R. L. STEVENSON. (‘The Isle of Voices.’) 
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J. M. BARRIE. 
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Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram, price 6s. By J. M. BARRIE, 
LONDON: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 


W. E. HENLEY. 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD: and other Verses. 
By W. E. HENLEY. Foolscap 8vo, xii and 104 pp. Price ss. 
net. Printed by Constable on special paper with rough edges. 

‘The passion of the verse, page after page, is almost terrible. It flares 
like some intense, splendid light.'— Daily Chronicle. 
‘Of exceptional interest and importance.'— 7imes. 


A BOOK OF VERSES. By W. E. Hen ey. 


Third Edition. 16mo. With Etched Title-page Vignette of the Old 
Infirmary, Edinburgh, by W. HOLE, R.S.A. 

‘ The author is a genuine poet .. . . there is freshness in all he writes, 
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LONDON: MACMILLAN & CQ, 


G. S. STREET. 
MINIATURES AND MOODS. 
LONDON: NUTT. 


J. GORDON M’PHERSON. 
GOLF AND GOLFERS. Past and Present. By J. 


G. M'PHERSON, Ph.D., F.R.S.E. With an Introduction by the Right 
Hon. A J. BALFouR, and a Portrait of the Author. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
LONDON and EDINBURGH: BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


H. D. LOWRY. 
WRECKERS AND METHODISTS. 
LONDON: W. HEINEMANN. 


W. B. YEATS. 
‘THE CELTIC TWILIGHT. Men and Women, 


Ghosts and Fairies. By W. B. YEATS. Illustrated by J. B. Yeats, 
3s. 6d. 


35. Od, 


3s. 6d. 


Lonpon : LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 
THE COUNTESS KATHLEEN. 
Lonpon :; ‘I. FISHER UNWIN, 


MURRAY GILCHRIST. 


THE STONE DRAGON AND OTHER STORIES. 
LONDON : METHUEN & CO. 


KENNETH GRAHAME. 
PAGAN PAPERS. 
Lonpon : ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE, 


MODERN MEN: Literary Portraits, reprinted from 


The National Observer, 15s. each. 
LONDON: E, ARNOLD. 


LIGHTS ON HOME RULE: Letters by Mr. J. 


A. FROUDE, LL.D.; Mr. W. E. H. LEcKy.; Pror. TYNDALL, LL.D., 
D.C.L,,F.R.S.; Pror. JeBB, D.C. L.,LL.D,,M.P.; SiR JOHN LUBBOCK, 
BART., M.P. ; MR. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P.; Mr. H. O. ARNOLD 
FORSTER, M.P.; SiR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., M.P.; MR. 
THOMAS RALEIGH, M.A.; Mr. CHARLES DARLING, Q.C., M.P. ; 
SiR JOHN CoLoms, K.C.M.G.; Mr. FREDERICK GREENWOOD; and 
Mr. A. H. SMiIrH BARRY, M.P._ Price 1rd. 


LONDON : 115 FLEET STREET. 
IN PREPARATION, 
G. S. STREET. 

FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A_ BOY. 
LONDON: ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE, 
HAROLD FREDERIC. 

OBSERVATIONS IN PHILISTIA. 
LONDON: W. HEINEMANN. 
GEORGE FLEMING. 

LITTLE STORIES ABOUT WOMEN, 





LONDON; ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE. 
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JUST READY. SECOND EDITION. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE s. k. crockerr’s 


For MARCH, NEW STORY, 
EDITED BY GEORGE NEWNES, THE RAIDERS. 


CONTAINING 
N ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEW WITH we. THOMAS’ SIDNEY ae a 
° COOPER, R.A. By H w. Illustrations from Drawings, Painting, By the Author of ‘The Stickit Minister,’ etc. 
and P hotogr: aphs. 


BURGLARS AND BURGLING, being the Second of a Series of Articles on Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 











‘Crimes and Criminals.’ j ate cane ina sae Liane F > , , 
AN OAK COFFIN. By the Authors of ‘ The Medicine Rady.’ eo” fhe first large editicn having been exhausted on the day of publ cation, 
MARTIN HEWITT, INVESTIGATOR: The Lenton Croft Robberies. | @ second edition has been prepared, 
LOST wali eps ming opt By G. H. Lees. | 
And other Slovies and Avticl ith: whl oes stralic The new reo of yes rey ie todas a second Stevenson —and no bad 
ynd, ma span S0Gsed . ir. Crockett writ xtre oy rete Vv 
Price 6d.;3 post free, 9a. vividly, and above all, re ly. His Scotch is a efi i, and frequent, th hough 
somewhat capriciously distributed, parent 1etic translations smooth the thistly path 
ALSO READY, for the Southern. He has a keen sense of humorous haracter.’— Daily CA bryonic 
M AZIN fe to ony than this teleiel tha Galle ty of the e arly part of tent century 
qr Crockett at a bound in the front rank of those writers of the day who 
I > founded among the: I chadbed ottish romance ™ e 
For March, containing Raider ma to have ihe sbb x ith the Gall 3 eg a Scot the str nan y and e, The 
THE FIRST ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES OF THE I f the hills and seas of the Stewartry blows through it.’—Scotsman, 
FOLLOWING: EMINENT ARTISTS: 
NOT DEAD YET. (By | T. Neviitswir. many (Miss Henrietta Rae), | LONdon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 
A STREET IN eee By STANHOPE A, Forues, A.R.A 
WAITING. By SoLonon J. Sov ‘ 
NOW READY. SECOND AND CHEAP EDITION. PRICE 8s. 6d. 


A DEWY MORNING. hy Atrnen Bast, Ri. 


PRONE ag ono eee gee THE QUICKENING OF CALIBAN. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, LONDON, W.C. 
——— A Modern Story of Evolution. 


ROSES HYBRID PERPETUAL By J. COMPTON RICKETT, 








SPECIAL et oes. 
. splendid colle including all the most autiful and popular varieties, true ‘THE CHRIST THAT IS TO BE.’ 
to name. Fine vara | or Bushes, trin SS planting, per doz , ss. 6d. ; ON ( . eh ott wn \ itvlianadl alt! va the daring c onception 
‘ fo r 2s. ! oF 3 e s, ‘loire de AT, * . re ympton Kickett must be congratulated alike 1€ d ) 
mgr . 6 fo) — “4 25 Batra ~a lc: ae yt hg hy : “eat Pp. one! F079 | and the skilful execution of his book. A style at once angie and powerful lends 
<i was distinction to ‘‘ The Quickening of Caliban,” and the story itself is one of str ng 
DANIELS BROS.. interest. .. . A weirdly attractive story, cleverly imagined and vigorous! 
4 told.’—Sfeaker. 
Town Close Nurseries, Norwich. From first to last the hook is crowded with incident, dialogue, adventure, and 
! marked personality.’ —Sritish Weekly. 
‘p a ni no ior 1 2 ire.’ ‘29904 
Awarded Two International Gold Medals, Br mful of meaning, suggestion, and fine satire.’—Academy. 
We must confess to having derived considerable interest and amusement from 
MARSHALL’S 9 & soc 
ye story is readable, and sets one thinking.’— Christian We — 
‘**The Quickening of Caliban” is good, and the book worth uding.’ 
Guardian, 
FA R O A ‘Ther a good deal of good workmanship in the book,’—Bookman, 
a s many clever ideas.’—Wethodist Times. 
‘The daring theme is justified by the deft way in which Mr, Rickett has carried 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT; out hist an nine. 
FOR PUDDINCS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE.  cassELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LuocaTe HILL, LONDON; Paris AND MELBOURNE, 





SLOAN & SON, 


Remowal Contractors, 
49 BROUGHTON ST., 67 Castle St., & Depot—Easter Road, 


EDINBURGH. 





Entique and Decorative Furniture, 


R. COWIE, 


89 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French and Dutch Furniture, 
comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes, Oriental Carpets and 


Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 








TO BE GIVEN DURING 1893 & 1894 Full Particulars 
BON US TO ALL USERS OF VENUS SOAP. on each Wrapper, 


For 120 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 1, 4in. Dial will be sent. || Picture of the Statue 


For 200 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 2, Gin. Dial will be sent, VENUS DE MILO, 
Size 17} by 14 in. , mounted, 


For 850 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 3, 9in. Dial will be sent. || witt si sent To ANY ADDRESS 
‘For 400 Wrappers, a —- Handsome will be sent, For 25 Wrappers, and 


For 60 Wrappers 


Wor 500 Wrappers, a Lady's In Handsome Gilt Frame. 


Keyless Watch) will be sent, 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 


signature, thus :— 


Lea Wernaie 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


‘LIEBIG COMPANY'S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 


KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
OF TIME. 













































BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE E.C. 


yer s Original Navy Cut. 











Sold only in 1 os. Packets, and 2, 4, 8os., and 1 lb. Tins, 
which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition, 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc, AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 


The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every smoker :— 

THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the hearts of some of our correspondents. One who dates from the High 
Alps, and signs himself ‘ Old Screw,’ says :—‘ I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the 
Review of Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraia, judged by the 
ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so-called charity; but 
this scheme of yours appeals at once to the sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were I in London, I 
would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaintances; but, 
unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wandererer round the Continent for the next nine months, I can how- 
ever, do a littie, and would like to contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 
“ PLAVER’S NAVY CUT ” (this is not an advertisement), I enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount.’ 













LIBRARY AND 
apie SMOKING ROOM 





LIMITED FURNITURE 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W 


The Largest and Most Convenient 
Furnishing Establishment in the World 


Bey Pare we EASY CHAIRS 
} ae cf Saeetest COMFORTABLE CHAIRS 
: : am | EASY CHAIRS 

Jerre & CO. have always an immense 


assortment of luxuriously comfortable Easy Chairs, 





Bo ea os >; < Settees, and Couches, in different shapes and styles, uphols- 


a The Sheridan Chair pos a ear arg ail ready for im- we Improved Bamboo Bookcase 
i} An exceedingly comfortable shape. stuffed all hair, 's — Gene? ,. Soren election of com*ortable with ornamented front 3ft. 6in. wide 3ft. gin. high 
+ in handsome Cretonne, £3 3s. Easy Chairs in the World. ift. rin. deep, £1 9s. 6d. 
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